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THE COMING SESSION. 


UF Ne recess is at an end, and on Tuesday Parliament 
will reassemble. A Session will begin which is 
certain to be stormy and may be attended with startling 
incidents and even great cafastrophes. The Ministry will 
come before Parliament in a position encompassed with 
difficulties and with a programme certain to rouse the pre- 
sent Opposition. It has on its hands the irrepressible Mr. 
Brapaves, distracted Ireland, and volcanic Egypt. It is 
understood to propose dealing with three of the most 
thorny and intricate subjects which statesmen could pos- 
sibly take up—the regulation of Parliamentary procedure, 
the re-casting of local government, and the creation of a 
government for London. The debate on the Address 
will probably begin on Tuesday, but when it will end 
no one can foresee. Before it begins Mr. Brapiaven 
will appear, and will ask to be allowed to take the 
oath ; Sir Srarrorp Norrucore will once more invite 
the House to declare that the oath shall not be taken 
by a person who has told the House that he cannot 
take it in the ordinary and obvious sense of its 
words; and then, it is said, the Government will move 
the previous question. It will be for the Govern- 
ment to show how the course it recommends will ex- 
tricate it or the House from the difficulty which presents 
_ itself. Without explanation it is hard to see how any use 
of special Parliamentary forms can do more than slightly 
delay the settlement of the real issne, which is, whether 
a person is not guilty of a profanation, to which the 
House cannot be a party, of the oath when he takes it, after 
having explained to his judges that he does not believe in 
the sanctity of the oath. When in one way or other Mr. 
BraptavGH is done with, the general review of the policy 
and conduct of the Government, which takes the name of 
a debate on the Address, will begin. It is probable that 
Egypt may not immediately occupy the attention of 
Parliament, for the papers may not be before it to 
enable it to judge of the past, and if the Government 
appeals to Parliament not to interfere prematurely in 
‘what is going on, Parliament is sure to respond to the 
appeal, At the same time, if Egypt is mentioned in the 
QurEn’s Speech—and it will be difficult not to mention 
it—the Address must touch on Egypt, and Egypt will 
form one of the subjects of debate. But it is Ireland that 
will constitute the chief topic of discussion, and the 
Government will have to justify, as best it can, its whole 
Trish policy. The controversy will be legitimate and 
warm, but it will be comparatively barren so long as it turns 
on the question whether the Government did not foment 
anarchy by its timidity or complicity before the Land Act 
came into operation. The contest will raise issues far 
more momentous and instructive when it comes to be 
debated whether the Land Act is not showing itself to be 
& measure of extreme and undesigned spoliation, whether 
if is not being carried out in a manner to make its 
provisions ridiculous, and whether the general law of 
the country is being supported powerfully and successfully 
by every practicable means. The Government has some 
things in its favour, It has done much to repress open 
and collective violence; it has procured the conviction of 
some notorious offenders ; and it may, if it pleases, point to 
the Land Act itself, and show that its provisions are so 
extraordinary and its phraseology so loose that it is next 
to impossible to say whether, in any particular case, it is 


being carried out properly or not. On the other hand, the 
Government is under the disadvantage of having to meet 
the incontestable facts that the Act has nearly ruined the 
landlords without satisfying the tenants, that rents are not 
paid, and that every day brings with it new menaces and 
new murders. 
The measures announced in the QueEn’s Speech will be 
understood to be measures which the Government will 
only take up after it has got the procedure of Parliament 
regulated as it wishes. They will therefore excite little 
immediate interest. Schemes for recasting local govern- 
ment and creating a government for London cannot be 
said to be good or bad in themselves. Everything depends 
on the details of what is proposed, and, until the details 
are made known, the mere announcement that some 
schemes will some day be proposed if something 
first happens will excite little interest. When Ireland 
is done with, the great battle of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure will begin. ‘lhe contest will necessarily cover a 
very large part of, and may possibly cover nearly all, the 
Session. lt cannot go on continuously. Discussion on 
Ireland, discussion on foreign affairs, the Budget, the Esti- 
mates, must intervene, and have their place given them. 
And it cannot go on quickly. Parliamentary procedure is 
a subject in which every member is directly and person- 
ally: interested, and which every member, unless he is ex- 
ceptionally modest or indifferent, thinks he understands. 
Obstruction will be sure to wish to use its last op- 
portunity of obstructing the measures that are to sup- 
press it. Even where there is not merely no obstruction, 
but no opposition on principle, there mnst be long 
and natural hesitation over details. The Conservative 
leaders are not in the least likely to offer any factious op- 
position to reasonable proposals. They wish, as much as 
the members of the Government wish, to create any 
possible and practicable facilities for the legitimate 
despatch of business. But at every stage of the discus- 
sion honest doubts may be entertained as to the prac- 
ticability of the means for facilitating business actually 
suggested. Beforehand the attention of the public has 
been almost entirely concentrated on the one question of 
the cldture. Of all proposals for regulating Parliamentary 
debates this is the most salient, the most intelligible, the 
most important, and the best suited for public discussion. 
But there are very many minor questions the bearing and 
importance of which are realized only by those who are 
acquainted with the habits and traditions of the House of 
Commons. Asking questions, blocking Bills, moving 
adjournments, are parts of Parliamentary procedure which 
have little meaning for the public, but have a real interest 
and meaning for members. There is not one of them as 
to which two men of Parliamentary experience might not 
only agree that some change should be made, but might 
also agree on the direction in which change should be made, 
and yet might spend hours or days in a perfectly friendly, 
courteous, and honest discussion as to what should 
the precise form which a new regulation should take. 
The House will feel the justice of the claim that no 
change, however apparently trifling, which may affect in 
some way every member, shonld be accepted until it is 
thoroughly ascertained what its probable consequences 
will be in all the various pertinent cases that can be sug- 
gested. The House, therefore, must not be accused of 
being dilatory because it proceeds slowly, and if the 
Government has to show ingenuity in making its proposals, 
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it has also to show extreme patience in defending and 
modifying them. A Session in which Mr. GiapsroNe has 
to show extreme patience in defending and modifying pro- 
posals which are only preliminary to the introduction of 
the main measures of the Government is likely to be a 
Session of a very singular kind. 

One happy effect of the approaching Session has been to 
impart a better tone to the political speeches which have 
been made on the eve of the meeting of Parliament. Tiere 
is more of reasoning and less of passion. An increased 
sense of responsibility seems to pervade the minds of 
the speakers. It would be difficult to imagine any 
criticism of the Government more moderate, more 
scrupulously fair, or more purely argumentative, than 
the recent speech of Mr. Surrn. Sir DILke 
has said all that can be said for the Government with con- 
spicuous lucidity, cantion, and breadth of view. It is 
entirely a separate question whether the arguments of Mr. 
Sairu or of Sir Cuartes Divke are the better arguments. 
Apart from this, it may be noticed with satisfaction that 
both spoke as men speak when they speak to Parliament, 
and not as men are learning to speak to provincial 
audiences. Lord Lyrron has not only made a spirited 
defence of his policy as Viceroy, but has risen 
into that serener atmosphere which permits him to 
pay an honourable tribute to the political integrity 
and capacity of Lord Harriycton, and to express a fervent 
hope that the Conservative party will never descend to 
the position of a political beaver, and depend for its 
activity on the working of its tail. Mr. Bourke has 
done his best to shake off the ruinous alliance of Con- 
servatism with Protection, has grounded his adher- 
ence to complete Free-trade on his long observation 
of its working, and has courageously and plainly told 
his constituents that if any of them do not agree 
with him, he will certainly not try to please them by 


feigning a belief in fanciful and mischievous crotchets. 


All this is pleasant reading; and, although it may be 
conceded that the last election showed that passionate and 
unscrupulous invective and appeals to provincial preja- 
dices or thoughts have so much effect on the constituencies 
that party leaders cannot be expected to neglect them, yet 
the etiseumer tone—the tone of measured language, 
the tone of recognizing merit in opponents, the tone of 
sustained argument—is in itself preferable; and we may 
reasonably enjoy anything like a marked return to it. 


EGYPT. 


Std has recently furnished a topic to more than one 
speaker who holds, or has held, an official position 
which at once enables and authorizes him to speak on 
the subject with more than usual authority. Sir Cuaries 
Ditxe is the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Bourke lately held the same office, and Lord Lyrron was 
a short time ago the Viceroy of the country to guard our 
access to which is our main if not our only claim to in- 
terfere in Egypt. The essence of Sir Cuartes Ditke’s 
observations was that England is punctiliously carrying 
out the policy in regard to Egypt of Lord BraconsFie.p’s 
Cabinet. Mr. Bourke has far too much experience of 
political affairs to speak with reckless confidence on 
matters on which he has not accurate information. He 
hinted that there had been some change in the policy 
of England; but he only put his suggestion in 
the form that Ministers must be asked if there 
had not been a change. Lord Lyrron not only as- 
sumed that there had been a change, but knew 
what it was. He did not see the necessity of 
waiting for papers, and assured his hearers that we 
were on the high road to quarrelling with the 
German Powers about Egypt, ignoring the rights of 
the Scxran, and allowing to establish itself in 
Egypt as a conquered province, from which England was 
to be excluded. If Lord Lyrron has the means of assuring 
himself that this is true from sources not accessible to the 
public, he is quite right in saying that the Government has 
made the greatest and most gratuitous blunder ever com- 
mitted in our diplomatic history. To quarrel, not with 
France, but with the rest of the world, in order that we 
may maké France the sole mistress of Egypt, is a piece of 
headlong folly of which the Government may have been 
guilty, but of which we cannot be sure it has been guilty 
until we know what has really happened. Lord GranviLte 


may have changed his mind entirely since he informed 
France that England would view with displeasure a 
French occupation of Tripoli, as it would bring France 
much too near to Egypt. But itis also possible that he 
may be of the same mind now as when he wrote about 
Tripoli. There is no kind of evidence at the command of 
any one who is not in the secrets of our own or some 
other Foreign Office that the course taken by England has 
offended the German Powers, or that France has made 
England follow her lead, or that the jast claims of 
the Surran have been ignored, or that the Ministry 
is not walking, as Sir Cuartes Dinke says it is, in 
the paths of its predecessors. All that we know for 
certam is that Lord Granvitte has declared that, in case 
of anarchy in Egypt, England will interfere. With 
whom, under what sanction, in what way England would 
interfere Lord Granvitte did not think it necessary to 
mention. We further know that by a Joint Note it was 
intimated to the Kuepive that the relations of England to 
France in regard to Egypt remained unchanged, and that 
they would join in upholding what they had joined in 
creating. We further know that, if Sir Cuartes Dike is 
to be trusted, an “ excellent understanding exists between 
“the Suttan and our Ambassador at Constantinople ” ; 
and that, as to another Power which supposes itself to be 
much interested in Egypt, the Italian Minister of Foreiex 
Arrairs took occasion a few days ago to declare that the 
relations between England and Italy are of the most 
cordial character. There is always a chance that an 
English Foreign Secretary, whether he is a Liberal or 
a Conservative, has been prudent and firm; and the 
best thing to do before either condemning or approving 
Lord GranviILLE seems to be to take the advice ot 
Mr. Bourke and to wait until the meeting of Parlia- 
ment supplies us with the information that is indispensable 
for forming a correct judgment. 

The system existing in Egypt which England and 
France created is mainly, although by no means entirely, 
that of the Control. It is, however, easy to say this, and 
very difficult to go on and say what the Control means. 
One thing is certain, and that is that the Control is not 
merely a piece of financial machinery. It is at once the 
symbol of some kind of political authority and a means 
of exercising political authority. The Sunray deposed the 
last Khedive not merely because he was governing badly, 
but because England and France thought he was govern- 
ing badly. The Surtan himself offered to depose the 
Khedive before he was invited to do so; but he referred 
it to the Western Powers to say whether the Khedive was 
to be deposed or not. At first they said that they did not 
wish it; then they themselves applied for a firman of 
deposition ; but they would not allow the firman to issue 
until it had been carefully revised and put into a form 
acceptable to them. The whole transaction was of a 
distinctly political kind. The Western Powers recognized 
that the Sunray alone could depose the Khedive; the 
SULTAN recognized that it was for the Western Powers to 
decide whether the Khedive should be deposed or not, and 
in what shape the decree deposing him should issue. When 
the Western Powers had got a new Khedive to their 
mind they made him accept a new Control. This new 
Control has worked very well and done much good in 
Egypt, but the character of its good work deserves notice. 
It is officially stated to have brought about the spread of 
education, the abolition of vexatious taxation, the establish- 
ment of the Land-tax on a just basis, and the limitation 
of forced labour. These are excellent achievements, but 
they are not the achievements of a purely financial body. 
They are the achievements of persons who, as Sir Cuares 
DILkeE puts it, could exercise a constant pressure on the 
councils of the Kuepive. It is strictly accurate to say 
that the operation of the Control was the guarantee which 
the Western Powers took for the good government of 
Egypt, and to take a guarantee for the general good go- 
vernment of a foreign country cannot be called anything 
but a political act. The Powers did interfere in ways that 
were exclusively financial; but they did so in a manner that 
marked the difference between financial and political instru- 
ments. Side by side with the Control is the Commission of 
the Public Debt. This is a purely financial instrument. 
Certain revenues have been allotted for the service of the 
debt, and the Commissioners are there to see that the 
bondholders get what is due to them. They have no poli- 
tical functions ; and, if the Controllers had no functions 
of a kind different from those of the Commissioners, they 
would be a mere superfluity. Because the Commissioners 
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had only financial duties the Western Powers readily 
agreed that one: of their body should be an Italian, the 
financial interests of Italy in Egypt being held sufficient 
to warrant the appointment. But when Italy asked to be 
also allowed to share the Control the Western Powers dis- 
tinctly refused. Italy might have financial but could not 
have political power in Egypt. Lord Sauispury was wil- 
ling to accede to the request of Italy, but France declined, 
and Lord Saissury accepted the decision of France. For 
political reasons Italy was excluded from a share in the 
political machinery of the Control. 

The primary object of the Control is to secure the 
presence of good government in Egypt and the absence of 
bad government. It was designed to prevent the re- 
introduction of that arbitrary government which, under 
the late Khedive, had done Egypt so much mischief. In 
the last few months an arbitrary government has set itself 
up in Egypt under a new and unexpected shape. A body 
of mutinous officers has made itself the master of the 
country. The evil against which the Control was in- 
stituted as a safeguard has occurred in spite of the 
Control. The Control was a contrivance for making the 
Khedive govern well, and it acted very well for its own 
special purpose. But the Kuzpive now does not govern 
either well or badly; he simply does not govern at all. 
The Control cannot control the Kuepivs, because there 
practically is no Khedive to control. England and France 
have lost the guarantee for the good government of Egypt 
which they took on themselves to claim. They may seek to 
recover the guarantee they have lost, or they may, if they 
can, invent something equivalent. But the greatest possible 
departure from the policy of having a guarantee would be 
to adopt the policy of having no guarantee. If England 
was now to allow a purely arbitrary government to be 
established in Egypt, she might be doing something pru- 
dent or unavoidable, but she would indisputably be enter- 
ing on a totally new path. Whether an arbitrary govern- 
ment has been established in Egypt is entirely a question 
of fact. But if it is notactually established, it is certainly 
as near being established as anything can be that is not 
actually established. The last feat of the notorious 
ArasBt Bry has been this. He exacted at the sword’s- 
point from the poor Kuepive the calling of a Parliament 
and the installation of Cuerirr Pasua as First Minister, 
and then accepted himself the position of Under-Secretary 
of War. CuerirF Pasa was a very good Minister, and 
England could never look with hasty suspicion on the 
summoning of a Parliament as a contrivance for restor- 
ing arbitrary government. To maintain the safeguard 
of the Control, and yet to make the functions of the 
Parliament more than nominal, was a task of some 
difficulty. But Curr was firm, and the Parliament 
was not without good sense; and a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was on the point of being arrived at, when Anabi 
thought it was time to appear on the stage, as the pros- 
pect of establishing his arbitrary government seemed 
fading rapidly away. This Unper-Secretary of War 
therefore went to the Parliament, told it that it must give 
up treating with his own chief, and insist on the Control 
ceasing to control. A minor official superseded the First 
Minister, superseded the Parliament, and only did not 
supersede the KueEpive because he had got through that 
part of his business long before. The Parliament obeyed 
the all-powerful CotoyeL, the Kuepive was ordered to 
dismiss Currirr Pasua; and, while the Kuepive was hesi- 
tating, Currirr sent in his resignation as the only means 
of avoiding the army openly rising against the Kueptve. 
A creature of Arasi’s has been made Prime Minister, and 
he himself is the new Minister of War. The new Ministry 
has not as yet had time to come into direct collision with 
the Control; and, nominally, nothing more has taken 
place than that there is a new Ministry in Egypt. The 
occasion for action may not arise until there has been time 
for England to determine, in conjunction with France, 
with Europe, and with the Suiray, what form interven- 
tion, if absolutely necessary, shall take, or else to adopt a 
totally new policy, and to retire from all exercise of 
political influence in Egypt. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND ~~ 


be multiplicity of facts and speeches which are 
nowadays brought before the public tends, there can 
be no doubt, somewhat to obscure the exact issues. When 
Parliament meets next week, every one knows that Ireland, 
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though it may not take the most prominent place in the 
Ministerial programme, will be in reality among the first 
questions to be dealt with. To put the matter briefly, Eng- 
land has (as Continental critics, who have no object to serve 
by making the statement, remind Englishmen pretty con- 
tinually) flown in the face of experience and political 
economy in order to satisfy Irish cravings. She has, 
as an American critic points out to Englishmen this 
month, been reduced to occupying Ireland with about 
twice the number of troops that perform the whole 
military police work of the United States. A certain 
number of members of Parliament will be prevented 
from obeying the summons to meet at Westminster next 
week in consequence of the measures which the Govern- 
ment has thought it necessary to take; and Mr. Guapstone 
himself, a witness whom those who demur to French and 
American testimony can hardly refuse, declares that the 
Government cannot release these persons “ until they 
“ have either lost the power or given up the intention to 
“ pursue a course of disturbance,” adding that “ neither 
“of these conditions is, as far as he knows, as yet 
“ fulfilled.” With regard to the operations of the Land 
Commission there is, to all appearance, the likelihood of 
an animated discussion taking place in Parliament as to 
the very principles by which that tribunal is governed. 
But, whether this be the case or not, common sense and 
the testimony of every one who has examined the matter 
show that these operations, on whatever principle they 
may be conducted, cannot possibly be concluded for a 
very considerable time. Now Mr. Guapsrone himself 
admits, in the document already quoted, that the duty 
of Government is “a duty to law and order.” It is 
tolerably certain that Parliament will take the same view. 
The question is, to what degree have the Government per- 
formed their duty to law and order, and what is the 
state of Ireland for which they are responsible at this 
meeting of Parliament ? 


Ministerial apologists who postpone everything else to 
the business of making out as good a case as possible for 
the Ministry, endeavour to make it appear that this state 
is one of improvement. There are, they say, fewer ont- 
rages; the tenants are coming in freely to the Land Court ; 
there are signs of agreement between tenant and landlord 
without seeking the arbitrament of the Commissioners ; 
the Land League is crushed. It is worth while to 
examine these assertions. Evidently it may be observed, 
in the first place, that Mr. GLapstoyg is not in accordance 
with his apologists. His deliberate conclusion is that 
the Irish leaders have not lost the power, or given 
up the intention, to pursue a course of disturbance. 
If they have not given up the intention, that shows that 
at least the class of agitators is not quieted ; if they have 
not lost the power, that shows that the mass of the people 
on whom they work is still in a state of mind ready to be 
disturbed. But Mr. Giapsronn’s opinion, though it may 
have more weight than facts with some people, cannot be 
considered as making the examination of facts unneces- 
sary. It is impossible that such an examination can be 
undertaken, even by the most thoroughgoing of partisans, 
with any other result than a conviction that hardly the 
faintest impression has been made on the political dis- 
affection, or the anti-social delusions, of Ireland. Resort, 
it is true, is being had to the Land Commission; but 
there is no evidence whatever to show that those who 
resort to it have resolved to accept its decisions in the 
sense of paying the rents which it fixes; while the reck- 
less conduct of the Ulster Liberals in denouncing 
even the lavish reductions of the Sub-Commissioners as 
insufficient is not calculated to stimulate any such inten- 
tion. The No-rent doctrine is still openly professed by 
hundreds, and tacitly carried out by thousands, and almost 
hundreds of thousands. As for outrages, the Mill Street 
revelations and the supposed breaking up of a gang have 
not led to any cessation of crime, even in the very part of 
the country where those revelations took place. They have, 
indeed, shown that, with sufficient patience and a little 
good luck, the Government may depend on the appearance 
of the inevitable Lrish informer; but that is nothing new. 
Then there is the hideous story of the Lough Mask 
murder, which has been more than once poohpoohed, but 
which has now been finally established. It is shown that 
an old man and his young grandson, acting for perhaps 
the most liberal landlord in Ireland, were, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, murdered and made away with, 
not, as usual, by hired ruffians from a distance, but 
to all appearance by the people of the very district in 
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which they lived, and in which every inhabitant was a 
more or less distant kinsman of theirs. It seems probable 
that on the day of the crime the precaution, arguing the 
widest and most definite knowledge of the guilty kind, was 
taken to send out of the place all children who might be 
likely to blab. To this has to be added that the constant 
reference of Radical writers in England to the tithe war 
of half a century ago has been taken at last in earnest. 
The Irish peasantry, whose moral sense is still so low as to 
allow a whole district to consent to a brutal murder like 
that of the Huppys, are reminded that English writers have 
said that, if they combine to pay no rent, no force on 
earth can make them pay it. The word is followed 
by the deed, and the only effectual remedy—universal 
and unsparing eviction—is rendered powerless, partly 
by the attitude of the Government, partly by the 
action of the Land Commission, not least by the 
machinations which have dried the source of subscrip- 
tions to the Property Defence Fund. The general attitude 
of the party of order is naturally that of its titular head, 
Mr. Forster. It is not exactly daunted by the evil-doers, 
not exactly conquered by them. But it is comparatively 
helpless in face of them. It is essentially baffled. Instead 
of order being the rule, it is the exception; instead of 
crime and refusal to discharge obligation being the excep- 
tion, they are the rule. 


This state of things, it must be remembered, is, within 
a week or two, exactly two years later than the state of 
things which Ministers themselves described in the most 
flattering terms. Mr. GLapsrone is our authority for the 
state of Ireland two years ago; Mr. GLapsTone is our 
authority for its condition now. At either time he may 
have been wrong, but he cannot have been right at both, 
or, if he has been right at both, every Englishman is 
entitled toask him for an account of the stewardship which 
has produced such a deplorable change. He meets Parlia- 
ment with Ireland in a minor state of siege, and not, by 
his own confession, within any measurable distance of the 
raising of that siege. He has disgusted the whole landed 
gentry of Ireland, but he has not conciliated any appre- 
ciable portion of the tenantry; for the simple reason that 
his card was trumped long ago by those whom he is now 
holding in Kilmainham. Every decision of his Commis- 
sioners and Sub-Commissioners whets the appetite of the 
occupier for “prairie value,” while every such decision 
turns a landlord into a discontented, perhaps a ruined, 
man. Meanwhile that large portion of the population 
whom no Land Act can help, not if it presented them with 
their holdings as a free gift, are naturally more and more ex- 
posed to the influences of the agents, whose work is not to be 
guessed, but to be seen in the Mill Street “ rewards for 
“bravery,” in midnight outrage, and in‘ the connivance, 
if not the participation, of a whole district in the brutal 
crime of Lough Mask. It is by turns asserted and denied 
that conspiracies on the large scale exist in parts of 
Treland. But the existence of such conspiracies is a 
matter of comparatively small importance. The force in 
Treland is sufficient to sweep down a formal rising of half 
the nation; it is evidently not sufficient to reduce to 
order and a healthy manner of living a dozen or a score of 
perturbed districts. Nor is such reduction possible, for 
the simple reason that the incitements to disorder are 
stronger than any repressive force which the Govern- 
ment has yet been able to exert, or (to all appearance) 
which it has any thought of exerting. The present 
sum total of the result of Mr. GLapsrone’s measures 
for the pacification of Ireland may be said to be 
a state of social anarchy of which no man can see the 
end ; the necessity of a garrison nearly large enough to 
hold a freshly-conquered country ; and the prospect of 
years of litigation before the one panacea which the 
Government has to offer can be applied to the whole land. 
This is not the indictment of a partisan; it is simply a 
sober, matter-of-fact statement of the actual case. It may 
surely be asked whether any Minister who, by his own 
showing, had originally such fair material to work upon, 
who had been trusted by Parliament with such stern 
measures of punishment and such vast resources for 
bribery, ever met it with so little to show for the result of 
his application of the two methods. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE NEW MINISTRY, 


HE defeat which M. Gampetra has sustained at the 
hands of the Chamber of Deputies has not called for 
any great display of heroism on the part of those who 
inflicted it. A right conclusion has seldom been reached 
by a more doubtful road. The majority disliked M. 
Gambetta for two reasons, as to one of which they were 
wrong, while as to the other they were interested. The 
coalition which voted for unlimited revision, as opposed to 
the limited revision advocated by M. Gamberra, was made 
up in part of extremists who wanted a radically different 
Constitution, and in part of moderates who wished to keep 
the Constitution just as it is. The Extreme Left were 
consistent in the vote they gave, because in form, at all 
events, it conceded all that they had asked for. Howa man 
can support a motion to pull the Constitution to pieces by 
way of testifying his dislike to a proposal to amend it in cer- 
tain defined particulars is less obvious. Upon Scrutin de 
liste the majority was more homogeneous. There is no 
doubt that every one who voted against it, and some of 
those who voted for it, did very heartily dislike the change 
M. Gamberra proposed to make. But when patriot- 
ism and a man’s own advantage go hand in hand, he 
must expect to have his love for his country a little sus- 
pected. The deputies who determined that the elections 
should be by arrondissement and not by department may 
have been sincerely anxious to defend electoral indepen- 
dence against M. Gamsetta, but they were probably at 
least equally anxious to defend their own: seats against 
the candidates favoured by M. Gamperta. If they had 
been assured of places in his list they might not have felt 
so shocked at the thought of this list being drawn up in 
Paris. It may be quite as well, however, that the 
Chamber is not in a position to plume itself greatly on its 
merits. What it is wanted to do now is to give asuflicient 
amount of support to the new Ministers to enable them to 
remain in office, and this service may be rendered all the 
more willingly because the deputies know that their motives 
for defeating M. Gambetra were not of the most unselfish 
kind. So long as M. pe Freycinet is able to carry ou the 
Government, the electors will be under no temptation to 
go back to the means by which he was placed at the head 
of affairs. But if the Chamber showsthe same reckless- 
ness about upsetting Ministries now that M. Gamperra has 
been tried and found wanting as it showed when M. 
GamBeEtra was still in reserve, it is extremely likely to 
have a bad time with its constituents. So far as pro- 
vincial opinion can be divined from the provincial 
newspapers, M. GamBerra is a great deal more popular 
in the country than he is in the Chamber; and if 
M. Grévy, driven to his wits’ end to find a successor to 
M. pe Freycinet, were to persuade the Senate to vote a 
dissolution, the present deputies might find that the 
candidates favoured by M. Gawperra had everywhere the 
ear of the constituencies. If, on the other hand, M. 
Freycinet remains Minister for the rest of this Parliament, 
he will have on his side the prestige derived from what in 
Republican France will be an unexampled length of 
service. A Cabinet in its fifth year of office would 
be so extraordinary a spectacle to French eyes that the 
electors might be disposed to give a fresh lease of power 
to the deputies who had contributed to this unexampled 
result. 


The danger that M. pe Freycinet will have to encounter 
is an accidental combination of men who feel sure of their 
seats whatever happens, and for whom, therefore, dissolu- 
tion has few or no terrors. The Extreme Left, the 
Extreme Right, and M. Gamperra’s own immediate fol- 
lowing may mostly be included in this category. All 
that the great towns seem to ask of their representatives 
is that they should offer an impartial resistance to every- 
thing that calls itself a Government. ‘To electors of this 
stamp the fact that their deputy had a principal hand in 
turning out M. Gamberra will farnish no reason why he 
should not have an equal hand in turning out M. pe 
Freycinet. They will rather think the better of him for 
giving proof that he is no respecter of persons. The 
Extreme Right has suffered so severely in recent elections 
that those among its members who still retain their seats 
may probably count with some confidence upon retaining 
them at the next election. M. Gamserra’s adherents are 
very much fewer than would have been thought possible 
six months ago; but their nambers are not likely to grow 
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less as the time when he may hope to avenge himself on 
his enemies draws nearer. The motives which would 
bring about a momentary understanding between these 
three sections of the Chamber would be as various as they 
could be; but they might all point to the defeat of M. 
Gamperra as to an end which was worth working for. The 
Extreme Left might hope to carry M. Gamberra some way 
with them on the road to revolution. The Extreme Right 
might argue that, as one change begets another, each 
fresh upsetting of a Cabinet makes the stability of 
its successor more improbable. M. Gamperra’s adhe- 
rents would naturally feel that, as no Chamber can be 
worse from their point of view than the one now 
in being, it is to their leader’s interest to do anything 
that may help to bring about a general election. The 
true way to meet this danger is for Ministers to do all 
that they can to recommend themselves to that large 
though unfortunately inert body of moderate opinion 
which undoubtedly exists in France, though it is for the 
most part content to give no sign where it may be found. 
It has been proved again and again that it is useless to 
ask French electors to come to the poll to oppose a 
Radical Government. It may not, however, be equally 
useless to ask them to come to the poll to support a 
moderate Government. To be on the side of the Govern- 
ment is a position which a French Conservative feels to be 
natural and becoming. When he is only conscious of 
being on the right side, he is apt to stay at home on the 
day of election ; but when he is also conscious of being on 
the stronger side, he may show an unaccustomed readiness 
to record his vote. 


If the new Ministers are to inspire these sluggish 
electors with the political activity which in France the 
extreme parties ordinarily appropriate to themselves, 
some at least of them must break very decidedly with 
their own past. M. Ferry, for example, is intimately 
associated with some of the worst measures, legislative 
and administrative, to which the last few years have 
given birth. He was the author of the famous Seventh 
Clause, and he consoled himself for its rejection by the 
dispersion of the religious orders. M. Léon Say gave 
the agitation in favour of revision all the help he 
could by enabling those engaged in it to claim the 
President of the Senate as a fellow-labourer in the 
same cause. M. DE FREYCINET was associated with M. 
Ferry in the earlier stages of his humble imitation of the 
_ Prussian Kulturkampf, though he had the good sense 
to retire from office rather than be identified with the 
later incidents of the conflict. It remains to be 
seen whether recent Parliamentary events have taught 
these politicians to take a wiser because a less ambitious 
and more tolerant view of the public wants. In this 
respect the programme of the new Cabinet, which was 
read to the Chambers on Tuesday, is encouraging. If M. 
pe Freycinet and his colleagues really desire to establish 
peace in the minds of the people, they will not find the 
task a difficult one. All that is realy needed for this end 
is to leave the people alone. What has made peace a 
stranger to the minds of the people has been the indica- 
tion which the action of the Government has continually 
given of their determination to make one institution or 
another an object of attack. At one time the Civil Service 
has been threatened, at another the clergy, at a third the 
magistracy. No doubt each of these attacks has given 
pleasure to a certain number of people; but as a make- 
weight against this must be set the general sense of 
insecurity that has resulted from it. 1t was not to be 


expected that the Ministers should do public penance 


on the occasion of their meeting the Chambers for 
the first time, and the only way of avoiding this was 
to announce a string of Bills upon the several ques- 
tions which all good Republicans are supposed to have 
next their heart. But in measures of this kind every- 
thing hangs upon details. It will be quite possible to 
frame Bills dealing with the right of association, with the 
magistracy, with public instruction, which will give nobody 
any just cause of offence, and aim at uniting Frenchmen of 
different parties and religions rather than at making the 
severance between them greater and more lasting than it 
already is. It will be equally possible to frame Bills deal- 
ing with these subjects which shall continue the work so 
hopefully begun by former Ministries, and make French- 
men hate one another even more than they do now. If 
the opening sentences of the declaration are to govern the 
sense of all that follows, it is in the former and more 


favourable sense that M. pe Freycrxet’s intentions must 
be interpreted. Englishmen are too much interested in 
the prosperity and tranquillity of France not to wish with 
all sincerity that this may prove to be the right reading. 


LORD SHERBROOKE AND THE CLOTURE. 


T was time that Lord Smersrooxe should do something 
for his party. He may, indeed, very possibly think 
that he owes them small gratitude for one of those pecu- 
liar elevations of rank which areregarded, according to the 
antecedents of the receiver, either as a reward for good 
turns done in the past or as a precaution against ill turns 
which may be feared in the future. But, as a member of 
the House of Peers, Lord Snerzrooxe, if a tolerably con- 
sistent voter, has been, in the language which he himself 
loves best, a parcus et infrequens speaker. Considering 
how hardly bested the Liberal peers are, and considering 
the exceedingly moderate amount of debating power 
which they are able to muster, this abstention, even 
in a veteran who may be supposed to have earned 
the right of repose, is rather unkind. Lord Granvitte, 
who, since the defection of the Duke of Areyit, 
“surprises by himself” the effective of the Govern- 
ment orators, must feel towards Lord SHersrooke some- 
what as the knight in the Arthurian legend did while his 
brother looked on and saw him vanquished and maltreated 
by a felon assailant. The only consolation in such cases 
is that Lord SHersRooKE as an auxiliary is wont to develop 
that same singular idea of assistance with which we have 
become familiar in our Afghan wars. The disciplined and 
trained Afghan soldier as soon as a battle begins almost 
invariably falls, not upon the enemy, but on the rear or 
flank of his own side. So does Lord SHERBROOKE; and his 
complete inactivity is therefore less disturbing to the 
imagination than the signs of his bestirring himself for 
war. However, as has been said, Lord Suersprooxe has 
evidently thought that it is time to do something hand- 
some for the Liberal party. With its hands full of work, 
and with discouraging by-elections sprung on it ever and 
anon, it isin need of the assistance of all its members. 
Lord Suersrooke has responded to the call. Every 
other question, according to Mr. Giapsrong, is inferior in 
importance to the reform of Parliamentary procedure, and 
for once Lord Suersrooke agrees with Mr. Gtapsrone 
heartily. His paper in the Nineteenth Century is an at- 
tempt to do his late chief a service ; or perhaps it would 
be more strictly correct to say an attempt to do a dis- 
service to his late chief’s enemies. 


Unfortunately, it is very difficult to get rid of old 
habits; and the peculiar boomerang quality of Lord 
SHERBROOKE’S logic—a quality which he may or may not 
have acquired in his residence at the Antipodes—has 
seldom been more strikingly illustrated than in this little 
paper of half a dozen pages. Parliament, Lord 
SHERBROOKE thinks, is ina disgraceful condition ; it is all 
the fault of the Conservatives ; and it is disgraceful of the 
Conservatives to oppose measures for its improvement. 
Bat the immediate cause of the disgraceful condition is 
neither more nor less than the lowering of the franchise. 
Lord SHersrooke—that is to say, Mr. Lowe—always knew 
it would come to this, and always said so. Such an aban- 
doned assembly as one elected by household suffrage 
necessarily requires bits and curbs; let it have its bits and 
curbs by all means. It is not perhaps surprising that the 
gratitude as yet evinced by Lord Suerprooke’s own party 
for this contribution to their argument has been but 
mediocre. As it is their first principle that the extensions 
of the franchise already given have all been steps in the 
right direction, and as they are pledged to make other 
steps in the same direction as soon as they possibly can, an 
advocate who supports their craving for the cloture by 
arguing that a Parliament elected by an extended suffrage 
is necessarily so bad that nothing but the cléture will 
keep it in order, is an inconvenient ally. It is all 
very well to have hard language applied to the Tories ; 
and it is useful to have an opportunity of pointing out 
that there is still a member of Mr. Giapsroye’s party 
besides the chief who is able to quote Horace. But that 
the cléture should be represented, not, as they love to 
represent it, as a beneficent improvement, but as a kind of 
desperate remedy, and that the disease which requires that 
remedy should be specified with much accuracy as the 
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very disease which they are trying further to propagate— 
this is awkward. Lord Suexsrooke’s incidental remarks, 
too, are very unpleasant. What can he possibly mean by 
remarking that, ‘‘ when Croprus was made Tribune of the 
** people, he employed himself, not in preventing abuses of 
“ the law, but in burning down the houses of his enemies, 
“and murdering those who were unfortunate enough to 
“encounter him without a guard?” Who is it whose 
operations during the last twelve years (for to this period 
Lord SHERBROOKE apparently limits himself) deserve this 
dark and scholarly allusion? The annals of Toryism are 
full of crimes; but since 1867, at least nothing even dis- 
tantly resembling this has been charged against it. Sup- 
pose anybody should, in the madness of partisan interpre- 
tation, detect an allusion to the Irish Church and the 
Trish landlords in this sentence? It is frightful even to 
think of the insinuation thus made. 


Lord Saersrooxe’s dislike of an extended franchise, and 
his abuse of the party which nominally carried it, are 
matters which may for the present be left alone; for 
neither agreement nor disagreement with his views on 
that subject has much to do with the present question. 
But, in applying his argument to the question which 
is of present importance, Lord SHERBROOKE seems to have 
forgotten that logical precision which, with considerable 
eccentricity in the application of it, used to distingnish Mr. 
Ropert Lows. He thinks that the necessity of the cloture 
follows from the profligate acts of the Tories twelve or 
fourteen years ago, which made obstruction common for 
the first time in 1868. But he himself admits that it is 
Irish obstruction which has brought matters to the present 
pitch, and it is certainly not matter of general knowledge 
that there is household suffrage in Ireland, or that the 
Irish constituencies have been popularized largely. He 
argues that “the member is the creature of the con- 
“ stitaency,”’ and yet he admits that ‘‘every class seems 
“ to be improving in culture, in decorum, in propriety.” 
These propositions may be doubtfal in themselves, or not 
in the least doubtful; but, doubtful or not, they seem 
rather difficult to reconcile with their framer’s belief that 
members have degenerated. Again, Lord SHErBRooKe’s 
main ground for vituperation of the Opposition is (after 
their abominable conduct a dozen years ago) that 
they are preparing “to throw their shield over the 
“members of the Irish Home Rule party”; that the 
Government “ is not to expect any help from the members 
“of the Opposition”’’; that the Conservatives are “ em- 
“ ploying their power to rivet the odious and disgraceful 
“obstruction of which they are the originators.” 
Who told him all this? It is certainly not to be 
gathered from any speeches of the Opposition leaders, 
and still less from their conduct last Session. When did 
Lord SHerBrooxe perceive any slackness on the part of the 
Opposition to assist the Government during the progress 
ot the Irish Bills (he speaks, by the way, of “the measure 
“by which the Session was wholly occupied’’—an inaccuracy 
which, in an enemy, Mr. Lowz would have been pretty apt 
to notice) ? It is sufficiently well known that, if the Oppo- 
sition had had its way, the famous scandal of last Session 
would have terminated twelve hours before it did, and 
without any coup d’état at all. On the sole occasion on 
which urgency was refused, the wisdom of the refusal was 
shown by the rapid and unobstructed passing of the votes 
for which it was demanded. What right has Lord Sarr. 
BROOKE or anybody else to confuse the refusal to deliver up 
the liberties of England, tied and bound, into the hands of 
any Minister who has a mechanical majority, with the 
refusal to support the Government in dealing with wanton 
obstruction ? It is quite true that there was a time when 
members of the Opposition “threw their shield over 
“ the Irish Home Rule party,” but that was in the last 
Parliament, not the present. It is quite trne that what 
Lord Suexsrooxe calls “the game of beggar-my-neigh- 
“ bour, in which the successful operator finds his position 
“ degraded in proportion,” was played ; but it was played 
by Lord Hartryeroy and Mr. Cuamper.atn in the matter 
ot the Army Discipline Bill, not by Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore in the matter of any Bill whatever. So that, 
it would appear, Lord Srersrooxe’s facts are as shaky 
as his logic. There was a time when so acute a reasoner 
as Mr. Rosert Lowe would not have committed himself 
to describing.the cause of obstruction as “ the impatience 
“of opposition which is the inevitable concomitant of 
“‘ people who have no doubt because they have never looked 
“at both sides of a question.” Retorquendwm est. Can any- 


body find an apter description of the cldture and of the reason 
for objecting to it than the phrase, “ mechanical hindrance 
“for arresting the progress of unwelcome legislation,” 
with the simple substitution of “device for expediting ” 
instead of “hindrance for arresting’? So that Lord 
SHERBROOKE is not only an inconvenient ally, he is a sin- 
gularly ineffective one. His swashing blows are reserved 
for his friends, and those directed against his enemies 
swash with remarkably little vigour. The ruling passion 
of making himself unpleasant, if possible, to both sides is 
still strong ; but the means of gratifying it are present in 
very unequal measure. If Lord Suersrooxe has proved 
anything it is simply this, that an extended suffrage 
is a bad thing, and that cléture is a worse. So he has 
hit his own party with both barrels; the other party, at 
the worst, with a spent shot from one. 


THE MANSION HOUSE MEETING. 


it would be easy and useless to criticize the terms of 
some of the Resolutions adopted at the Mansion House 
on Wednesday. A disclaimer, for example, of all right or 
desire to interfere in the internal affairs of another country 
comes with doubtful consistency at the head of a severe, 
though deserved, censure of the laws of Russia relating to 
Jews. But, however loudly Englishmen may repudiate all 
disposition to speak their minds about their neighbours, 
they are quite certain to do it. It is their custom to 
speak strongly whenever their feelings are aroused, and 
they would not give up the habit if indulgence in it 
were to be followed by an immediate outbreak of 
war. It is this consideration, among others, that makes 
it so important for Englishmen never to be wholly 
unprepared. Some day or other they may find them. 
selves called upon to say something more than com- 
monly annoying to a Government which has both the 
will and the power to repay a bark by a bite. A 
nation to whom it is pain and grief to keep silent 
ought always to be ready to take the consequences of its 
candour. Meetings such as those at the Mansion House 
on Wednesday are almost unknown in other countries. 
Frenchmen or Germans would never think of protesting 
against the sins of foreign Governments if they did not 
touch themselves. Englishmen may, at all events, claim 
eredit for unselfishness. It is not always possible to say 
beforehand what will excite their indignation; but it is 
certainly not necessary that it should be anything that 
hurts themselves. 

Whether the public expression of horror at the out- 
rages inflicted upon the Jews in many parts of Russia 
will be of any service to the sufferers is uncertain. 
If the Russian Government were really inclined to 
improve the condition of its Jewish subjects, it is pos- 
sible that the irritation cansed by English criticism 
might induce it to hold its hand. Unfortunately, there is 
no reason to suppose that this is at all the attitude of the 
Czar’s advisers. Nothing can be truer and nothing more 
damning than Cardinal Mawninoc’s analysis of General 
Icnatierr’s rescript. “If the logic of this document be 
‘* calm, the rhetoric and the insinuations of it are most 
“inflammatory.” It represents the Government as dis- 
pleased indeed at the particular form into which its subjects 
have thrown their protests against the Jews, but as still 
more displeased that it should be necessary for them to 
make any protest at all. If the laws concerning the Jews 
had een properly carried out, there would have been no 
riots, because there would have been no occasion for riots. 
Let us go, cries General IGNatierr, to the root of the 
matter. ‘The Jews are hated because the salutary laws 
which used to- limit their rights in the matter of 
buying and farming land, and of the trade in liquor 
and usury, are no longer put in force. What is it that 
hinders them from ,being put in force, and how can 
these laws be altered so that the Jews shall no longer 
be able to evade them? It is not likely that officials 
who are addressed in this spirit will be very remorse- 
fal for having been careless in putting down past riots, 
or will be very active in dealing with future riots. They 
will rather feel that, until these new and stringent laws 
against the offending Jews are passed, it may be well not 
to repress too severely the natural anger of their Christian 
victims. Though the writer in the Times, to whom we 
owe the first detailed account of the riots, has evidently 
been mistaken in the charge he brings against the 
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authorities at Odessa, everything he says about their be- 
haviour at Kieff and Warsaw is borne out by a per- 
fectly unbiassed witness who has given the result of 
his inquiries in those two towns in the Pall Mall 
Gazelte. That it was perfectly possible to have given 
the Jews prompt and efficient protection is shown by 
the fact that it was secured in a particular case by 
a payment of 15/. For that sum sentries were stationed 
at the door of a Jew’s house, with orders to keep 
the mob off, and both the house and the inmates re- 
mained entirely uninjured. What was wanting was not 
the ability to protect, but the will. Where money was 
forthcoming the will at once became effective; but the 
commonplace motives of justice and compassion exerted 
no influence over it. This state of things is not really to 
be wondered at. Men’s minds very soon get accustomed 
to the ill-treatment of a race which they not only think 
inferior, but know to be held inferior by the law. They 
argue that the law doth never wrong but with just cause ; 
that, if it imposes severe disabilities on a particular class 
or subjects it to harsh restrictions, it is because that class 
deserves to be so treated. When a man is restricted to a 
few trades, and those not of high repute, it must be because 
he is not honest enough to be suffered to carry on any other. 
When a man is forbidden to cross the boundary of a certain 
province, it must be because he is too vicious to be trusted 
out of sight of the police who know him. When the Jews 
have been treated for centuries in this way, it is only 
natural that the officials should have learned to regard 
them as but one degree better than convicts ; and, though 
in theory even convicts deserve protection against violence, 
it is not unlikely to be taken for granted, in the early 
stages of an attack directed against them, that they are 
the sinners and not the sinned against. 


It is not necessary, however, to look for a justification 
of such a meeting as Wednesday’s to any effect that it is 
likely to have in Russia itself. There would be ample 
reason for holding it in the need there is that every civi- 
lized nation should remember how terribly contagious 
anything in the nature of religious persecution is. It is 
even more so, perhaps, in modern times than it used to be, 
because, after the first outbreak at all events, it no longer 
depends for its force on the presence of religious fana- 
ticism. Here and there among these Russian rioters there 
may have been a man who hated the Jews because they 
profess the Jewish religion. But we cannot doubt that 
the great majority bated them because they were well-to- 
do, because they were respectable, because they were 
helpless. There is something in every one of these 
qualities that excites the passions of the modern rough to 
an extraordinary degree; and when the same person or 
class is unfortunate enough to unite all three character- 
istics, his righteous wrath easily becomes uncontrollable. 
He holds the police, however, in too much dread to 
venture upon robbery, murder, or outrage when he has no 
prospect of being able to screen himself behind some one 
else’s back. Even a small outbreak of religious persecu- 
tion gives him just the opportunity he wants. Whether it 
is an anti-Jewish riot as in Russia, or an anti-Popish riot 
as in London in 1780, or an anti-Ritualist riot as at St. 
George’s-in-the-East some years back, or an anti-Salvation 
army riot as in Sheffield the other day, or an anti-Jesuit riot 
as at Lyons not long ago, the course of events is precisely 
the same. No matter how the riot begins, the rough 
comes upon the stage before it has gone very far. He has wits 
enough to know that for once society is not united against 
him ; that there is a certain portion of it which is so blinded 
by religious passion that, if he only catches up a few 
watchwords and shouts them londly enough, it will condone 
much that he does, and try to shield him even when it 
cannot altogether condone. <A society abandoned to the 
rough is capable of retracing in an incredibly short time the 
whole distance that separates civilization trom barbarism, 
and if religious persecution is left unchecked, it is sure to 
be so abandoned. The mischief can only be averted 
by a strict adherence to the two precautions which 
have been so disastrously neglected in Russia. No 
toleration should be shown to religious fanaticism when 
it takes the form of overt violence, and no legal encourage- 
ment should be given, or seem to be given, to religious 
persecution. If the law deals out hard measure to the 
followers of a particular religion, ideas of moral and 
social inferiority come to be associated with that religion, 
and such ideas always make excellent cover for the coarser 
notions of plunder and violence. It is sometimes said that 


if any Chinese labourers settled in this country, it would 
not be long before they would be the objects of much such 
an outbreak as that which has just disgraced Russia. If 
ever the occasion arrives, it may be well for Englishmen 
to feel themselves pledged to the doctrines preached at the 
Mansion House, and at other similar meetings called to 
protest against the persecution of the Jews. They will 
then have cause to be grateful to the Russian authorities 
for being good enongh to show them how mean a Govern- 
ment can appear when it is afraid to protect a minority of 
those subject to its rule, because to do so might make it 
unpopular with the rest. 


‘LOCAL TAXATION. 


N important deputation from the Chambers of Agri- 
culture has waited on Mr, Giapstone to press on him 

the equity of readjusting the incidence of those taxes 
which provide for local wants. The owners of land and 
the occupiers of land pay too large a share of the taxes, if 
the total wealth of the inhabitants of any area is to be 
taken as the standard of contribution. Mr. GuapsTonz 
gave the deputation the most welcome reply it could ex- 
t to receive. He stated that the Government was pre- 
pared without — to deal with the very difficult subject 
of local taxation. I[t is to Parliament, and not to a depu- 
tation, that a Minister discloses the particular plan he 
contemplates; but agriculturists who complain, and 
reasonably complain, of the pressure to which local taxa- 
tion subjects them, are now assured that they will have an 
early opportunity of laying their case before Parliament 
and the nation. Every one knows the historical causes 
which in several districts have thrown on the land almost 
the entire burden of local taxes; but few things are more 
obscure than the principles on which local ought 
to be distinguished from national taxation, or on 
which the burden of local taxation should be distri- 
buted. The Poor-rate is the chief of local burdens, 
and of all purposes of taxation the relief of the poor is 
among those which are most distinctly of a national and 
not of a local kind. The basis of the Poor-law is the 
sentiment that in a Christian and wealthy nation no one 
can be allowed to de of starvation; and the sentiment is 
equally strong and equally legitimate whether the death 
that is to be averted might occur in Bethnal Green or in 
Yorkshire. A man who never in his life leaves Cornwall 
is benefited indirectly, if unconsciously, by the roads being 
good in Northumberland. Every good road adds to the 
national wealth, and the national wealth benefits every one. 
It would be easy to show that every purpose of taxation 
is really a national purpose; but the nation can only act 
from a centre, and to treat all taxation as national would 
kill local self-government. Any local government that is 
to be something more than a mere delegate of the central 
authority must raise and spend money for itself. The 
purposes for which the money is raised and spent must be 
such as can be naturally and efficiently carried out in the 
locality. The poor are in the locality, and can be relieved 
there; the roads run through the locality; the nearest 
school is the school to which children must go. The par- 
poses which local government can carry out are determined 
by the elementary conditions of society, and the efficiency 
with which they are carried out depends on the efficiency of 
the local government itself. But local governments, like all 
governments, raise taxes in the way in which they can most 
easily raisethem. They lay their hands on what it is 
most easy to seize. Thus in India a tax is raised on salt, 
which, theoretically, is one of the worst taxes imaginable, 
as it falls only on the poor, and affects a necessary of life. 
Bat Indian statesmen must get something out of the poor, 
and there is no other tax by which the poor in India can 
be made to pay anything. In rura] England the land 
offers itself as the readiest,)the widest, in some few cases 
the only, taxable matter. The land, therefore, is made to pay, 
and as more money is wanted, the land has to pay more and 
more. This is not fair, but it is convenient. Long custom 
has made those who suffer under this unfairness acquiesce 
in it with more or less of patience. When, as now, they 
revolt against it, they find themselves confronted with 
the great difficulty of showing how, without enormous in- 
convenience, or without introducing unfairness of some 
new kind, taxes could be raised in the locality from those 


who do not now pay them. Itis very unfair that roads should 
_be kept up entirely by the owners or occupiers of adjacent 
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land ; but, if turnpikes are to be abolished, no one has yet 
succeeded in suggesting any substitute as a means of 
making those who use roads contribute to their cost. 

When any one sets himself seriously to consider how 
the balance of local taxation can be practically redressed, 
he will find that all proposals that can be made will fall 
under one of two heads. The first method of producing 
an approach to equality in local taxation is to let the 
local government use the various means, or some of the 
various means, at the disposal of the national Govern- 
ment, so that the part may be a copy of the whole, and 
the fairness presumed to be attained by the State may be 
attained in the smaller area. The State, for example, 
raises money by customs; and in most Continental towns 
the locality has its special customs in the form of octroi 
duties ; while in India the introduction of municipal govern- 
ment has been accompanied by octroi duties as a seemingly 
inevitable consequence. In England local customs duties, 
although tolerated in the shape of the London coal-tax, 
could not be imposed on account of their inconvenience, 
although in point of fairness they might be unexception- 
able. Of all proposals for introducing fairness into local 
taxation, that which seems to find most favour on the ground 
of its incontestable fairness is that of establishing a local 
income-tax, or, what is the same thing, making those 
who pay Income-tax to the State pay a farther sum on 
the same assessment to the locality. This proposal finds 
most favour; for, of all proposals, it is seemingly the most 
fair, and it exactly hits the grievance of which the agri- 
culturists complain. The farmer says that he pays a 
sovereign where his neighbour the doctor—who is as well 
off, and is equally benefited by schools and police—only 
pays a shilling. If each paid according to his income, the 
unfairness would disappear. But a local Income-tax is 
impossible, on account of its inconvenience. Income-tax 
payers much dislike the intrusion into their affairs which 
a national Income-tax involves ; but they would grow wild 
if the sum they returned was immediately disclosed to all 
their neighbours and rivals, as it must be if the local 
tax-gatherer called for their supplementary contribution. 
There would also be some difficulty in deciding in what 
locality the supplementary Income-tax was to be paid. Resi- 
dence must be the test according to which the tax 
would or would not be payable; for it is because he 
resides, not because he has property in the district, that 
a man is to be charged; and many cases would occur 
in which the very persons who, in the opinion of their 
neighbours, ought to contribute most to the local taxes 
would escape payment of a local Income-tax altogether 
because they did not reside long enough in any one 
district to be taxed. There are, again, taxes, such 
as the inhabited house duty, which could be collected 
without any inconvenience in the locality, and which would 
do something to increase fairness of local taxation if col- 
lected for the benefit of the local taxpayers generally, and 
not for the benefit of the State. Some years ago, it was 
proposed that the State should hand over to the local 
governments the inhabited house duties as a means of 
equalizing local taxation. All that can be said is that it 
would do something, but would not do much, to make 
local taxation fairer. 


The second mode in which assistance can be given to 
those who complain of the inequality of local taxation is 
that the State should recognize as national some of the 
purposes of taxation which have hitherto been considered 
exclusively local. It may do this in two ways. It may 
recognize a head of expenditure as wholly national, pay 
the whole cost, and manage the expenditure in its own 
way. Thus in France the nation pays for the keeping up 
of the main roads, and by its agents keeps them up, 
leaving the departments to keep up the minor roads, and 
the communes to keep up the very small roads. In the same 
way in England the nation might, if it thought proper, 
pay for and manage all the public lunatic asylums. Local 
self-government would go on exactly as it does now, except 
that the counties, not paying for the asylums, would not 
manage them. The second way in which the State may 
give assistance is by recognizing that the purpose is partly 
national and partly local. It may contribute a portion 
of the cost, leaving the local government to provide for 
the rest. This is wanty what happens now in every 
parish where there isa School Board. The same system 
might be applied in the case of the relief of the poor, 
were it not that, if the State claimed a share of the 
management, it would either quarrel with the local govern- 


ment or supersede it; and if the State does not share the 
management, the local government is very apt to look on 
the State contribution as so much clear gain, and to waste 
it. Ifinany shape it is fair or desirable that the State 
should look on any of the purposes of local taxation ag 
national, there is not the slightest force in the objection 
that this is to subsidize the persons who escape paying 
the local tax. Every one who ceases to pay any tax 
hitherto imposed on him is subsidized in this sense. The 
soapboilers were subsidized when, by the removal of the 
duty on soap, they were enabled to do more business and 
make larger profits. Persons who occupy themselves in 
farming land would be subsidized in this way, but only in 
this way, if they had to pay less taxes; and the owners of 
the land would be subsidized just as the owners of the 
soap factories were, andno more. Every person, again, who 
escapes paying a tax shifts the burden on to some one 
else. If an Income-tax is raised or retained at an un- 
necessary height in order that claret may be imported 
cheaply, the Income-taxpayer makes an involuntary present 
to the claret drinker. Mr. GLapstove asked the deputation 
whether they meant that, if necessary, new State taxes 
should be imposed to pay what the agriculturist pays now, 
and the deputation gave the right answer. If the agricul- 
turist is paying too much, some one else must be paying 
too little. The only question is, not whether new or old 
taxes are to be applied in making things fair, but how to hit 
the right persons inaconvenient way. The real objection to 
these various schemes for State contribution is that they 
do not touch the unfairness of the present system of local 
taxation. The local taxpayers pay less than they did, but 
they pay what they do pay as unequally as they ever did. 
For a time the agriculturists are thankful for any relief; but 
afterwards they feel the pinch of unfairness, and are unhappy 
again. The late Government did its best to help the local 
taxpayer by State contributions. It could not go far, but 
it went as far as it could. The agriculturists, however, 


complain of the unfairness of local taxation as much as 


they used to do; and how to redress their indisputable 
grievances is as tough a problem as it ever was. 


THE FALL OF THE UNION GENERALE. 


HE calendar of memorable delusions is enriched with 
another saint. M. Bontoux, who is now lamenting in 
prison his inability to assist at the winding-up of the 
Union Générale, has for three years had Catholic France 
at his feet. Of all the concerns which promise to make 
the fortunes of those who have the good luck to be- 
lieve in them early, the Union Générale seemed the most 
flourishing. It had about it an air of combined fashion 
and piety which was excellently calculated to recommend 
it to one at least of the classes which have been most bitten 
by the recent mania. Some of the best names in France 
were in its list of directors, and to take shares in it was 
regarded as the newest method of making friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. Even to deposit money with 
it at interest was almost as good as paying Prrer’s 
pence, and at times it was even hoped that, in some 
unexplained way, the Pore might regain his do- 
minions by meaus of Catholic financing. How fruit- 
ful the soil was in which M. Bonrovux sowed his 
seed may be gathered from the description given in the 
Monde. Women of good family have of late been wholly 
given up to speculations. Nothing else has been talked 
of in fashionable houses, and the language at a ball or a 
reception has been unintelligible to those who are not 
learned in the proceedings of the Bourse. It is some time 
since the French nobility has had an excitement. They 
are excluded from politics; sport does not hold so large a 
place in their minds as it does in those of Englishmen of 
the same class; and it is thought to be good form to 
invest society proper with the subdued air which befits a 
nation deprived against its will of its sovereign. To a 
class which has nothing particular to do and nothing very 
pleasant to think of speculation comes excellently recom- 
mended. It brings with it employment, interest, and some- 
thing to talk about, and it does this, or promises to do it, 
while opening out at the same moment large possibilities of 
gain. Thus M. Bonrovx found the ground prepared for him. 
Any speculation would have had attractions, but the Union 
Générale had attractions which no other undertaking 
could hope to offer. To take shares in it was to fight the 
enemy on his own ground. The Church no longer waited 
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to be attacked ; it carried the war into a territory in which 
Jews and Republicans had hitherto reigned as masters. 
M. Bontovx had been raised up to show good Catholics 
that they had in them the making of better financiers than 
the people of the old Covenant. Unfortunately, M. 
Bontovux seems likely to pay dearly for his march towards 
Jerusalem. The Jews have proved stronger than the 
Christians on the Bourse, and the Republicans are likely 
to prove stronger than the Catholics in the chambers and in 
the Law Courts. The Government are urged to show the 
utmost severity to the Directors of the Union Générale, 
and the new Minister of Justice has already begun to 
earn a cheap reputation by declaring that the case of 
each one of the directors will be examined with the 
utmost impartiality and independence. Where the persons 
whose prosecution is demanded are political adversaries, 
professions of impartiality and independence sometimes veil 
a determination to bear rather more hardly on them than 
on similar offenders who belong to another party. Un- 
fortunately it is quite possible that the Directors of the 
Union Générale have made themselves criminally liable 
for the misdeeds of M. Bonrovx. Even the best intentions 
towards the Pore do not justify a man in lending his name 
to a concern of the management of which he really knows 
nothing. When, as in the case of some of the Directors of 
the Union Générale, the name serves as a decoy to share- 
holders, the obligation not to use it in this way is all the 
more stringent. 

The sins of the Union Générale, so far as they are 
yet known, are of rather a different kind from those 
ordinarily alleged against similar concerns. It cannot be 
charged with reckless trading, because it seems to 
have done no trade. It invited deposits, and paid interest 
on them; but, having got the money, it apparently madé 
no use of it. It had almost from its foundation to 
make head against a very powerful Bourse combination, 
and M. Bonrovx’s notion of fighting seem to have been 
entirely borrowed from his adversaries. If they sold 
Union Générale shares in order to send them down, it was 
his business to buy them in order to keep them up. The 
money wanted for this purpose, and for the payment of 
interest on the capital and deposits, was chiefly provided 
by the premiums charged for new shares. The Company 
was founded in 1878 with a capital of 25,000,000 frances. 
It issued 50,000 new shares in 1879 at a premium of 
20 francs. In 1880 it issued 100,000 new shares ata 
premium of 175 francs. And only last November it repeated 
the latter operation at a premium of 350 francs. So long 
as this process of issuing at an enhanced price shares that 
were really worth nothing continued, the Union Générale 
flourished, and possibly if it had been left alone, it might 
have lived for some time longer. The premiums formed a 
fund out of which the ordinary demands of the Company 
could be met, and the shareholders had apparently too 
much confidence in M. Bonroux to ask any inconvenient 
questions about the business the bank was doing. It was 
when the reserve fund had to be diverted to the purchase 
of the bank’s own shares that the collapse became inevita- 
ble. The fall of sundry smaller concerns and the ruinous 
depreciation of others which have just contrived to keep 
their heads above water, will to some extent be over- 
shadowed by the disaster which has come upon the Union 
Générale. Good Republicans and Free-thinkers may even 
be helped to bear their losses cheerfully by reflecting 
how much more hardly the Legitimist and Catholic specu- 
lators have been hit. Still, though the contemplation of 
an adversary’s sufferings may bring consolation in trouble, 
the ruin which has been brought about by over-speculation 
will still be great. If the nobility lose the most, the 
peasantry will most feel what they lose. The spring of 
1882 is likely to be bitterly remembered by a large number 
of Frenchmen. 

If it is an advantage to a country to be left in possession 
of the means and the temptation to make another crisis, 
Francenow enjoys that advantage to an unusual extent. The 
greater part of the losses which have brought ruin to so 
many families are, so far as the nation is concerned, not 
losses at all, Like the payments after a great race, they are 
merely an expression of the fact that money has gone out 
of one pocket and into another. The speculator who finds 
himself saddled with shares which have fallen to zero was 
but yesterday congratulating himself that he had bought 
them before that final rise which was to maks his fortune. 
But the money he paid for them is not destroyed ; it has 
passed into the hands of some wiser or more timid holder 


who was content to forego that final rise and to retire from 
the field while his profits, if moderate, were sure. For the 
moment the fortunate sellers may be too conscious of the 
danger they have escaped to care to risk their money afresh. 
Bat they will have to invest it somehow, and it may be 
doubted if the habit of looking for great and rapid rises 
in the value of stocks will be broken by a single catas- 
trophe in which they themselves have not been sufferers. 
The wide diffusion of speculation in France makes this a 
serious prospect. Kven though the money may only be 
transferred from one account to another, the way of look- 
ing at business which speculation engenders must in the 
end be injurious to French industry. It is not these great 
bubble Companies that really further trade or increase pro- 
duction. The money which goes to buy their shares is 
withdrawn from other undertakings, which, because they 
only return the percentage ordinarily yielded by safe con- 
cerns, are despised and passed over. The old-fashioned 
lotteries did, at least, bring grist to the public mill; 
but they fell into just discredit because they drew people 
away from that steady labour which seemed so weari- 
some by the side of the splendid possibilities that 
lay concealed in the turn of the wheel. The frantic 
speculation to which France has been given up for the 
last two years has a still more disturbing influence on 
men’s minds, because there is the chance of loss as well as 
of gain, and because, where the lottery ticket was bought 
once and kept till the day of drawing came, the stock may 
be bought and sold a hundred times. There is reason to 
fear that France will not completely regain her senses in 
the matter of speculation until a succession of disasters 
resembling in their general features the panic of January 
1882 has brought the truth home to a much larger public 
than has been taught to appreciate it this week. 


ROUGHS AT CHELSEA. 


x Ww. are the young always ungrateful?” Mr. 

Poumbiecuook asked, and paused for a reply, 
which he did not receive. It is as vain to ask why the 
Trish are always ungrateful. About the fact itself there 
can be no doubt. Mr. Giapsrone and his Government 
have done great things for Ireland. They say so them- 
selves, and their friends in the press are never tired of 
boasting about all the benefits that have been showered on 
a distressed and ungrateful country. They have almost 
abolished rent, they have reduced the island to the condi- 
tion of a delightful deadly Donnybrook fair, and they have 
supplied many ambitious patriots with gratuitous adver- 
tisements at the public expense. Yet the Irish are so un- 
grateful that they have appealed from Mr. Grapsrone and 
Sir Cuartes Ditke and Mr. Bryce to “ the uncrowned 
“king” of England, the Rough. A Liberal meeting can 
scarcely be held now, in the midst of a country where the 
great heart of the people is Liberal. When Mr. Bryce 
attempted to address his constituents in the Tower 
Hamlets, the meeting, to adopt the language of Irish 
statesmanship, was “ knocked into a cocked hat” by a 
small, but determined, force of roughs. The ladies who, 
rather unluckily, found themselves on the platform were 
in a very disagreeable position. The roughs were so 
successful that Mr. Bryce was entirely unable to address 
the crowd; and the world and the ‘lower Hamlets must 
for ever lose what was certain to be an instructive and 
interesting address. 

A still more flagrant case of timid submission on the 
part of a large and respectable Liberal audience, and of suc- 
cessful audacity on the part of the Irish rowdies, or the 
men they employ, was exhibited on Tuesday night at the 
Chelsea Vestry Hall. Sir Cuartes Ditke and Mr. Fiera 
were to address the meeting. It was known beforehand that 
the Irish, with their usual hideous ingratitude, would en- 
deavour to make things uncomfortable for their benefactors. 
But in Chelsea such knowledge should not have caused one 
pang of apprehension. Has not Chelsea her “ Eleusis Club,” 
with its “ mysteries more than Kleusinian” ? Any one 
might have expected all the Eumolpide of the new Eleusis 
to be present, each with a stout stick in a stout Radical 
hand, each ready to do battle in a “dark impenetrable 
“wood” of clubs and umbrellas around Sir Cuartes Dike 
and Mr. Firru. Nothing of the sort happened. Mrs. 
BrowninG somewhere taunts the indolent Florentines of 
her day for their practical apathy in the cause of Italian 
freedom. ‘They have not torsworn the true Republic in 
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“ the shape of hats.” Fight they would not, but to wear 
hats of Republican slouch they were ready and eager. In 
much the same way the Committee-men of Sir CHaRLes 
Ditke’s constituency went as far in the cause of freedom 
of discussion as was implied in wearing rosettes. If 
rosettes could be of any service when the wild Irishman 
storms the hall of debate, Chelsea Liberalism would not 
have been shamefully routed. But the roughs were not 
awed by the rosettes of the occupants of front seats. 
These seats, it is fair to say, were fastened together, so 
that in the hour of battle the Committee-men could not use 
them as defensive weapons. Knowing this, they should have 
provided themselves with sticks, not with rosettes. But 
sanguine Radicals in the hall believed that, by the radiant 
appearance of the Committee-men, “the tactics of dis- 
“turbance had been thwarted.” They little knew the 
men with whom they had to deal. Sir Cuar.es DiLks 
and his friends, among whom, unfortunately, there were a 
few ladies, had scarcely appeared when the row began. 
The Chairman did not conciliate opposition by comparing 
the dissentients to insects famous in the lighter poetry of 
France. Sir Cuartes was just beginning his speech 
when a “rumbling noise” was heard, similar to that with 
which the Irish ghost of the story announced his presence 
as a witness ina court of justice. “Then began a slaughter 
“grim and great,” as Canon Kryasiey was fond of say- 
ing. A body of rioters, reckoned by an impartial witness 
at about twenty, attacked and, to use an agricultural 
expression, “made hay” of the meeting. ‘The news- 
paper reports say that these assailants carried sticks, 
and numbered about a hundred men or boys. But some 
people who were present counted no more than about 
a score, and saw no sticks used at all. Every testimony 
agrees that the roughs were not handsome men. Their 
dress, manner, features, and expression recalled, to the 
trembling and fugitive Radicals of Chelsea, what they 


had read concerning the September massacres and other. 


appalling events of the French Revolution. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the meeting was cowed. The 
friends of the people saw for the first time a few speci- 
mens of a sort that the people can produce. They did 
not like the specimens. ‘The twenty roughs “frantically 
“ charged the audience, who, after a momentary struggle, 
“fled precipitately, leaving their ruffianly assailants 
** masters of the field.” What became of the serried ranks 
of Committee-men, glorious in rosettes? They, too, ap- 

r to have “ scuttled,” to use a word now eternally 
associated with the military triumphs of Radicalism. The 
gallant twenty reached the platform, and dragged off 
the persons of distinction by their thoughtful legs. Some 
members of the meeting retained sufficient presence of mind 
to assist the ladies to leave the stricken field. The attitude 
of Sir Cuartes Ditkr himself was beyond all praise. He 
never deserted his colours—that is to say, his notes—and 
the decanter of water which political hospitality supplies 
to public speakers. Perhaps Sir Cuartes DiLke may have 
remembered what Consmpixe says in Charles O'Malley 
about the execution he had seen done by a heavy decanter, 
“ well aimed, and low.” At all events, with a faithful 
few he stood his ground. 

He eyed the men of Chelsea, 
And scorn was in his eye. 

The heroes of the Eleusis Club charged, in their panic 
fear, over the table of the reporters, and scattered the 
pencils gnd note-books. Altogether, the scene was worthy 
of the lyre that sang the battle by the Shannon shore. 
Confidence was soon restored to the Liberal breast by the 
appearance of about a hundred policemen. The Prussians 
were not half so welcome at Waterloo. On the arrival 
of the police, the score of rioters fled so precipitately that 
they did not leave one prisoner in the hands of authority. 
It is said, indeed, in the Daily News, that the police 
arrested an ecclesiastical-looking person on the platform, 
to whom the rioters, when they seized that fortress, had 
done obeisance. It was characteristic of the members of 
the meeting that they gave this gentleman “ a bad time,” 
as he was hurried past them. These dastardly fugitives 
plucked up heart enough to kick or hustle a man who was 
in the hands of the police, and could not attack them in 
return. Finally, quiet and the ladies revisited the scene. 
On counting the casualties, it was found that Mr. Arruur 
ARNOLD had been hit on the mouth, and that the water- 
bottle had been broken, though whether by its use as a 
missile or not there is no evidence to show. Sir Cuaries 
fiaised his specch in tranquillity, winding up, like 


JEANNE in Le monde ot l'on s’ennuie, with a quotation from 
M. Josern pe Maistre. 

It would be interesting if one could read the thoughts 
of the members of the Committee and the other 
heroes assembled as they went home on Tuesday night. 
Did it occur to any of them that they had made a 
ludicrous exhibition of the weakness of the bowrgeoisie in 
the face of physical force? Say that the rioters were a 
hundred in number, they should easily have been tackled 
by the supporters of Sir Cuartzs Ditxe. A few more 
scenes of this sort will do much to encourage that great 
stupid giant the British rough, who is still only dimly 
conscious of his power—still does not realize the abject 
cowardice of a well-dressed crowd. If the attendants of 
Liberal meetings cannot take care of themselves, we fear 
that they will soon be obliged to hire the professional 
assistance of those masters of the art of self-defence who 
still endure the contumely of a sentimental age. We 
shall see the old Roman sight of politicians accompanied 
by their gladiators, and the town will be enlivened at 
public meetings by the wars of pugilistic mercenaries. 


LIFE-BOATS. 


Fo bad and then an act of exceptional courage, such as the 
rescue of the seamen of the Indian Chief, draws attention to 
the services of the life-boat crews; but, as a rule, they receive 
little notice. Occasionally a brief paragraph inserted amongst the 
least interesting items of news in an obscure corner of a news- 
paper records in the most curt and hald manner how some fearless 
sailors, running the risk of being drowned or of slow death 
from cold, saved the lives of shipwrecked men, and with such 
brief notice readers are apparently quite contented. Enthusiasm 
is neither felt nor affected. The courage and endurance of the 
life-boat crews seem to be taken for granted, and nobody is 
astonished at what they do. As we have said before, when 
speaking of this subject, it is perhaps well that the deeds of these 
crews—resolute as they always are, heroic as they sometimes 
are—should not receive too much laudation. A chorus of noisy 
praise, such as is given to any mountebanks who succeed in posing 
before the public, might not have a good effect on simple men who, 
in doing difficult and dangerous work, are actuated only by a sense 
of the duty they have undertaken, and have no hope for any great 
reward, and certainly no desire for fame or notoriety. But, if it 
is not desirable to vulgarize the exploits of the crews by the coarse 
puffery which is so common in our days, surely there is no need to 
run to the opposite extreme and to ignore them. The rescues by 
the life-boat men are perhaps the only things in the dreary year 
1881 of which Englishmen can feel really proud; but when at the 
beginning of the present year the total of the good work done was 
announced, it received but slight attention. Nearly as many had 
been saved from death as are killed in a respectable battle; 
yet, striking as this fact was, nobody seemed to give very much 
heed to it. There had been some stir and some fine writing 
about the rescue which has been referred to; but when it 
was announced that, during the year, 966 lives had been saved 
by the boats of the Institution, there was very little enthusiasm 
and very little eloquence. Much eloquence, at least eloquence of 
the modern order, is, as we have said, not to be desired; but it 
seems strange that in these ultra-humanitarian days the saving of so 
many men from suffering and death, and of so many families from 
destitution, should excite such tepid admiration. 

For, indeed, the total seems an astonishing one, and we believe 
that it exceeds any recorded even in the noble annals of the 
National Life-boat Institution. As need hardly be said, it was 
the result of even more strenuous effort than usual, Last year 
was marked by very heavy gales, and the resolution of the 
crews and the organization of the Society under which they 
work were tested in an exceptional manner; but the zeal of 
the men seems to have been greater than ever, and the arrange- 
ments of the Institution were so perfect that, under unusual 
trial, no weak points have been disclosed. The hurricanes of 
October and November do not seem to have shown any gap in 
what may be called theline of life-boat defence, and when those gales 
were at their highest the crews never hesitated for a moment about 
launching their craft. To the careful forethought and organiza- 
tion of the executive of the Institution, the courage and skill of 
the men was a full complement. Of the services rendered by 
these latter the whole story has not yet been told, for though the 
actual numbers of lives and vessels saved have been stated, the more 
detailed account of the work done which is given in the Institu- 
tion’s periodical, The Life-Bout, is only carried up to October 24th 
in the number that has just appeared, This partial record is, 
however, full of interest, for October was apparently the most 
eventful month of the year for life-boat crews, as in it 
they saved no less than 280 lives, In the succeeding month there 
was plenty to do, but the number of lives saved was considerably 
smaller, being 161. 

The summer and first two autumn months had of course been 
much more peaceful, but though the services of the crews were 
far less arduous than in the terrible October, good work was done 
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during the summer gales which blew on various parts of the coast. 
On several occasions life was, as usual, valiantly saved. Thus, on 
June 10, the steamer Norman grounded in the night off Seaham 
Harbour, there being a high north wind and heavy sea. The life- 
boat put out to her, and brought safely ashore nine of the crew 
and two women, the master’s wife and a passenger, On August 
25 the barque Strathden of Dundee grounded in a south-westerly 
gale near Caister on the coast of Norfolk. A yawl went to her 
assistance, but soon got into difficulties, whereupon signals were 
made for the life-boat, which forthwith went out. Two tugs en- 
deavoured to tow the vessel off, but could not move her. The 
life-boat men boarded her and endeavoured to lighten her, but 
their labour was of no avail; so they took the crew into the 
life-boat, and succeeded in landing them safely, though the work 
was very dangerous, as the boat kept bumping heavily the whole 
way, and might of course have gone to pieces at any moment. 
On the day succeeding this another East coast life-boat brought 
ashore six men from the brigantine Bertha of Rye, which in a 
heavy sea had stranded and filled. 

There was some bad weather during September, and lives were 
saved on two occasions by the life-boat crews. With October the 
series of savage gales which continued for so long began, and 
began with terrific force. In the middle of that month magnifi- 
cent service was rendered by the Deal and Ramsgate crews. On 
the evening of the 14th the ship Ganges of London went ashore 
on the Goodwin. The Deal life-boat Mary Somerville rowed out 
to her, and the Ramsgate life-boat Bradford was towed out by a 
tug. Both boats remained by the vessel for some time, the 
master apparently not wishing to leave her till the very last. 
Finally, however, it seemed likely that she would break up, so 
the master and crew decided to abandon her; whereupon the 
Deal life-boat took seventeen on board and the Ramsgate boat 
fifteen, and carried them into harbour. The work must have been 
dangerous throughout, and the saving of thirty-two lives was a 
wonderful exploit, even for life-boat crews; but, like other re- 
markable rescues, it seems to have attracted little attention, and 
to have been accepted as a matter of course. On the same day 
that these men were taken from the Ganges, the life-boat of 
Moelfre, Anglesea, put to sea in a furious gale to aid a fishing- 
smack, and reached her just in time to save the men who were 
on board; and also on this day of storm the Torquay life-boat, 
after taking a smack into Brixham Harbour, capsized in Torquay 
Bay. She righted herself at once, and the men were all got on 
board again, the result of the mishap being thus very dilferent 
from that of the capsizing of the Douglas life-boat which hap- 
pened six days later. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing that occurred in the many 
bold rescues of the summer and autumn was what happened 
when the Albert Edward, of Padstow, saved the crew of the steam 
fishing-vessel Madeleine, of Boulogne, which went ashore on the 
Gunfleet on the night of October 22. A rocket sent up by the 
Gunfleet light-vessel was seen by a coastguardsman near Clacton- 
on-Sea on the morning of the 23rd, and the life-boat speedily put out. 
With wind and tide against them, the crew were in great difli- 
culty; but a steamer was sighted, and the captain towed them 
as near the wreck as he could with safety. They got close 
to the Madeleine to windward and let go their anchor, when a 
heavy roller carried the vessel further on to the sand. More cable 
was therefore paid out by the crew, and they had just succeeded 
in getting a line to the wreck, when another roller again lifted 
her away from them. What followed had better be described in 
the language of the narrator in the Journal of the Institution. He 
says :— They had paid out all their cable, and it was therefore a 
question whether they should abandon the wreck or voluntarily 
encounter one of the greatest dangers to which a life-boat is 
liable—viz., that of destruction by boarding on the windward 
side, and the crew unanimously, and with a ready courage which 
is beyond all praise, determined to risk this, in order to attempt 
the rescue of the foreigners. They therefore let go the cable, and 
the next roller cast their boat right on to the deck of the vessel, 
which proved to be the Madeleine, of Boulogne, a new steam 
fishing vessel, with a crew of sixteen hands. After some buffeting, 
breaking their rudder and an oar, and otherwise damaging their 
tackle, they were enabled to make fast to the side of the wreck, 
and the Frenchmen one by one jumped, fell, or were pulled into the 
boat.” A heavy roller en the Gunfleet might do almost anything, 
but it is not quite clear how the life-boat was launched again. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the accounts in The Life-Boat 
are necessarily brief, and that there is no space for long explanations. 
That the men showed the most admirable courage, and that the crew 
of the French vessel, numbering sixteen in all, were rescued,therecan 
be no doubt, and, seeing how great the danger must have been, it 
was lucky indeed that the crews of the life-boat and the fishing 
vessel were not lost together. Less fortunate than this and the 
Torquay life-boat was that of Douglas, Isle of Man, on the occa- 
sion which has been referred to. On October 20th the barque 
Lebu of Liverpool anchored about five miles from Douglas Head, 
hoisted a signal of distress, whereupon the life-boat John Turner 
Turner putouttohelpher. Asthe life-boat approached the vessel the 
signal was hauled down, on which the crew, thinking that their 
aid was no longer needed, took the boat back to harbour, where 
she got aground. Shortly afterwards a signal of distress was again 
hoisted by the barque, in answer to which a second life-boat, 
smaller than the first, went out to her. After remaining alongside 
her for some time, she took on board the crew of the vessel, four- 
teen in number, and two women, and made for the harbour; but 


unfortunately in running before a heavy sea she broached to and 
capsized. She was not wanting in self-righting powers, for she 
righted speedily, and nine of her crew, seven of the barque’s 
seamen, and the two women got into her; but she drifted 
rapidly away to leeward before the oars could be got out, and four 
of the life-boat’s crew, the master of the barque, and six of the 
men were drowned. 

That there is very real danger in the work which the sailors who 
serve under the Life-boat Institution do so unflinchingly, this 
melancholy accident, like another which happened not very long ago, 
most clearly shows, if indeed any proof is wanted of what may 
almost be taken as obvious. How much hardship has to be endured 
can hardly be realized by any one who does not know what it is 
to taste the mercies of a winter gale in an open boat in the 
Channel, or, worse still, off the East coast. It seems almost 
marvellous, then, in days when there is certainly no undue fondness 
for danger, and when indolence and love of ease have spread 
through all classes, to find how readily these perilous and try- 
ing services are rendered. In considering them as described 
in the brief and unostentatious record of the Institution, it 
must be remembered that the work which often involves the 
greatest risk, and which the crews seem to do the most will- 
ingly, is that which offers the least hope of substantial reward. 
If a crew succeeds in bringing into harbour a vessel which 
was ashore or in distress, they may possibly gain salvage, 
and receive what is, for poor men, a considerable sum; 
but when they save life, but cannot save the ship, they only 
get such moderate reward as the Institution is able to bestow 
on them ; yet they seem to work, if possible, with greater zeal 
when the ship is in hopeless case, and all that can be done is to 
save life, than when there is a fair chance of taking a vessel into 
port. So high a feeling of duty is probably in great part due 
to the magnificent esprit de corps which, fostered by the Institu- 
tion, seems to animate the whole service. To say much in praise 
of what the crews do would be quite superfluous, for the bare 
record speaks for itself; but it may be permissible to point out that 
all the good done is far from being shown by the statement of lives 
saved, striking though it is, In nineteen cases out of twenty the 
men saved are poor sailors or fishermen whose families must be 
left helpless should they die. The rescue, therefore, of nearly a 
thousand lives in the year means not merely that so many men 
have been saved from death, but that very many women and 
children have been saved from destitution and want. 


THE LAST OF THE SENIOR WRANGLERS, 


We are this week called upon to mourn the extinction of one 
of our oldest and most cherished institutions. Hence- 
forth, there will be no -more Senior Wranglers. It is true that 
the end was not unexpected; yet, however long foreseen, an end 
is always sudden; and it is difficult indeed to believe that the 
years will come and go without the annual proclamation of the 
Senior Wrangler. He has been so much with us; he has been 
so regular in his appearance; he has come to give interest when 
the year is at the dullest; he has been, unlike most notorieties, 
content to blossom for a day and then be forgotten; he has 
given so much joy to so many people; he has received so much 
honour and praise, being yet so young, that we are loth to let 
him go. Readers of the “ Freshman’s Bible,” commonly called 
the University Calendar, are now sorrowfully reminding each 
other of the unbroken succession from 1747, when Bates of Caius 
leads off the glorious list, down to the hero of 1882. One hundred 
and thirty-six Seniors, without counting him cf Catharine's, 
recy, supposed to have purchased the dignity of standing all 

y himself, and eight years before anybody else, for the year 1739 ; 
and to think that now we are to have no more! More than this, 
the Registrary has written to inform us—it was cruel to hide the 
fact so long—that for more than two hundred years the seni- 
ority, with the exception of one or two years, among which 
is Newton’s year, has been preserved in the University books. 
During all this time the Senior Wrangler has been to his Uni- 
versity what the captain is to his school. The next year’s Ques- 
tionists—there will be no more Questionists now—have regarded 
him with envy, the Freshmen with awe. » The latter, indeed, were 
wont to wreathe his name with a hundred conflicting stories. He 
read no books, but walked in meditation, evolving science for 
himself; or he read everything, and read all night; or he read 
only in the intervals of boating, billiards, or racquets. There were 
also stories of past Seniors—how one read only when he could 
drink no more; another had never heard of any book outside 
mathematics; another had read all the subjects when he was 
fourteen; and soon, And the Senior of the year was always to 
these ingenuous and hero-worshipping youths one of those envi- 
able few who “ make an epoch.” Law was waiting for him, with 
the woolsack ; the Church, with a mitre; science, with deathless 
fame. He was the Coming Man; nay, he had already come; for, 
whatever greatness might await him in the future, surely, surely, 
no triumph could ever surpass that when the Father of his College 
presented him to the Vice-Chancellor Singly, Senior, the First 
of his Year, before the eyes of an assembled multitude and amid 
the applause of a gallery never slow to recognize greatness. 
Nothing certainly could possibly surpass the pride and joy of 
that moment; in no University has a successful scholar om 
treated with honour so great. Nor of late years has the honour 
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been confined to the walls of the Senate House, or the courts of 
his own College; the papers have presented to the world a 
short biography of the Senior, so far as he has got, which is 
as yet, to be sure, a very little way; they have added the name 
of his Oollege tutor, who has always, we know, contributed so 
conspicuous a part towards his success; and of his private tutor, 
who has been for twenty years the man to whom the most am- 
bitious undergraduates have flocked like sheep, not, probably, because 
he was supposed to be the best of mathematicians, but because 
all other ambitious men went to him. And, like a Consul or an 
Archon Eponymus, he gave his name to the year. Think of 
naming a year, an integral part of time! Men spoke not of ’48, 
but of Todhunter’s year; nor of 63, but of Romer’s year; nor of 
65, but of Lord Rayleigh’s year. It is true that the name was 
not accepted at Oxford, where, for some reasons of their own, 
they never recognized the Senior Wrangler; but no doubt it 

revailed over the rest of the habitable globe. We refrain from 
Suciing on the joy in the quiet country home—sometimes the 
humble country home—the happy tears of mother and sisters 
when the news arrived; the family uplifting; the “ name for 
ever” which the son of the house seemed to have made for him- 
self, and, in a way, for those who belonged to him. Such rejoicing, 
such pride, is sacred. Again, the honour was a solid thing, 
beyond. the Fellowship or Lectureship which it brought with 
it; it helped the man through life; if he went to the Bar, he 
started with an intellectual reputation above that of his fellows ; 
if he went into the Church, or took to journalism, or became a 
teacher of mathematics, he began with the advantage of his degree, 
though he had only beaten the next man, perhaps, by a neck, and 
though he might be known to be of inferior scientific calibre to 
the man of the year before who was only third or fourth. There 
are some things which a man cannot shake off. Once a 
master-mason, always a master-mason ; once a priest, always, 
until the Act of 1871, a priest; once a captain, always a 
once @ Senior Wrangler, a Senior Wrangler. 
Like all institutions, however venerated, the thing was sometimes 
ridiculed; but the ridicule never “stuck”; up to the last the 
Senior Wrangler was respectable and respected ; he has not fallen 
into decay ; he has not become corrupted by the luxury of time; 
he has been struck down in the strength and plenitude of his 

wers. The cruel thing, the irony of the position, is that he has 

n destroyed by those who ought to have most studied to pre- 
serve him—his own predecessors. It is true that we are promised 
a shadowy Tripos; there is to be a poor, unhonoured class of 
Wranglers—among them perhaps a Senior; they will be, how- 
ever—dreadful turn of Fortune’s wheel—only a class in a Little 
Go. We shall try, when the time comes, not to despise the day 
of small things, but it will be weary work trembling before Romulus 
Augustulus for those who remember Trajan. 

With the Senior Wrangler will perish also, we fear, that 
other ornament to the Mathematical Pyipos, the Wooden Spoon. 
His lot has been always a singular and perfectly unique com- 
pound of Pride and Shame. In the first place, if one has 
to figure before posterity as one of the Twelve -Apostles, there is 
great reason for pride in having so far apprehended the exact line 
below which lies the Gulfas to have stepped just beyond it and no 
further. In the old times—the very old times—the second class 
in the Little Go was supposed to be composed entirely of those 
calculating and time-grudging students who knew exactly how 
many chapters of Paley, how many books of Euclid, and how 
much New Testament topography would carry them through; 
but these were classed alphabetically, so that no man among them, 
although they were all greatly respected, could claim what the 
Wooden Spoon alone can do, the honour of just hitting the mark 
and no more, To be sure, the glory of Wooden Spoon was purely 
local. Outside the University only the more thoughtful of mankind 
—quite a small body—recognized and understood it, In his own 
country, like other prophets, he had no honour; his father did not 
rejoice; his sisters were not proud of his place, nor did the 
Society of his College recognize his merits by a Fellowship, 
prize, or reward of any kind; only the men of his own 
year appreciated his gifts and understood the really fine thing 
he had done. And they used to give him even to the end, 
this very year of doom, as we all know, the most beautiful 
spoon, with the arms of the College agg in colours upon 
it, with carved work precious and subtle, of walnut-wood or 
box, to hang up in his study, admonishing him that a little 
reading may make a great name; that it is good to get honours 
with a minimum of effort; that the world, like the Moderations, 
has its standard of virtue and worth which the crafty man will 
ascertain and then just reach it without the waste of needless 
virtue. Rightly considered, the Wooden Spoon should be an 
heirloom for ever. 

But perhaps the most irreparable loss in the extinction of 
this institution is that to the daily papers. The Mathematical 
Tripos has been one of those things which, every year as they 
come round, give occasion to the writing of articles and the 
publishing of letters. It has been, moreover, regarded from 
this point of view, an inoffensive, even a useful institution. Un- 
like the University boat-race, it has not lent itself to profes- 
sional and technical writing beforehand nor to fine writing 
afterwards; the descriptive young man has not been turned 
loose upon it; the representative has not been sent down to Cam- 
bridge early in January to describe how the favourites looked ; we 
have not learned their weights; we have not been told how one 
seemed nervous, and another looked pale, and a third slept ill o’ 


nights; there have even been no favourites at all as regards Wooden 
Spoon, because the position has always been regarded as one dis- 
tinctively and peculiarly in the gift of Providence; and the report 
of the Iinal Day, the Apotheosis of the two Ends, has been un- 
marked by any of the brilliant descriptions which we read with so 
much delight and admiration. Persons with no imagination have 
written that report, and have been contented to set down the bare 
facts. The questions which agitate the mind of leader-writers and 
correspondents at this season are always the same; What be- 
comes of the Senior Wranglers; whether they maintain in after 
life the promise of their youth ; and how many of them succumb to 
what is popularly believed to bea three years’ course of unmitigated 
cram—resolute, sustained, and prolonged. That cram has nothing 
to do with the result; that the Senior Wrangler is a young 
man with a genius for mathematics who reads no harder than his 
fellows, certainly much less hard than many a man below him 
who struggles against a slow brain for three years in the hope of 
getting within Fellowship range; that the course of reading is a 
perfectly healthy one, and is combined with all kinds of athletics ; 
that there is no single case on record in which reading for the 
Tripos can be distinctly proved to have been injurious to the 
Senior—these are things incomprehensible to the outsider who 
writes the letters to the papers. As regards their early promise, 
the career of most may be traced in the notes to the Cambridge 
Calendar. In a few instances they seem to have dropped down 
into country parsonages; most of them, however, which is all 
that can be expected, have maintained in their various lines 
of work the same intellectual activity which they displayed as 
young men, If, for instance, among a body of eighty lads of 
twenty-two we were to find such men as Kaye, Alderson, 
Pollock, Bickersteth, Maule, Herschel, Airy, Philpot, Cayley, 
Adams, Tait, Romer, Rayleigh, without speaking of bishops, 
deans, Queen's Counsel, masters of colleges, mathematicians, 
tutors, and professors, we should probably agree that this was 
a very remarkable troop of young men. And this is exactly 
what we find among the Senior Wranglers. But they will be 
discussed no more. The yearly debate is concluded for ever. 
There is one other loss to which we may briefly refer. The 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos has hitherto been of special 
service in providing assistant masters in schools with a diploma 
of competence. A tolerably high Wrangler, if he misses his 
Fellowship, has hitherto found no difficulty in getting into a public 
school; while it has been the natural desire of head-masters to 
secure and to rejoice in the possession of men placed highly in 
the Tripos. And, if one asks who are the men desirous of 
becoming Senior or Junior Optime, because the honour seems so 
very small, the reply is still that they are the men who take the 
masterships in the smaller schools, Now that the honour has 
departed from the honour list, and considering how few they be 
who may look to attain to that glorified First which is hence- 
forth, and until the University changes its mind, to be the crown 
of scientific honcur, how, one asks, will these aspiring assistants 
recommend themselves to the heads of schools ? 


SCIENTIFIC MORALITY. 


é er from various causes, partly owing to the enormous scien- 
tific developments of the last half-century, there has been 
a considerable advance among the educated and half-educated 
classes, English and foreign, especially the latter, of what is popu- 
larly termed Agnosticism, is a fact pretty generally admitted, 
though of course regarded from very different points of view. To 
most serious thinkers, even if not themselves religious believers, 
and still more to Christians and theists, itsuggests grave anxieties 
as to the moral and social future of humanity, if these opinions 
should spread and become dominant in the civilized world. We 
are, indeed, bidden by Agnostic optimists, not without a scornful 
smile, to remember that science is always moral. In one sense 
that is a truism. The tendency of all truth must in the 
long run be moral, but experience warns us that we are not 
therefore bound at once to accept whatever scientific men may at 
any given time propound as true, still less whatever conclu- 
sions, positive or negative, they may draw from it. That 
the ultimate tendency of scientitic as of all other truth is moral, 
does not certainly prove or go near to proving that it will supply 
an independent and adequate basis for morality to its own 
students, to say nothing of the general mass of mankind. No 
doubt some of its leading apostles claim for it this lofty prerogative, 
and even insist on the unspeakable superiority of their own ethical 
code to the antiquated or corrupt morality of the worn-out creeds 
which it is destined to supersede. Mr, Goldwin Smith has de- 
voted a vigorous and characteristic paper in the Contemporary 
Review to examining these pretensions, and he wisely limits the 
discussion by confining himself for argumentative purposes to a 
single and specific issue. He does not contend for the truth 
either of Christianity or of theism, nor does he even say that 
morality cannot exist without religion, though his article sug- 
gests very strong grounds for more than doubting it, as a general 
rule. What he asks is whether any satisfactory basis of 
morality has yet been discovered apart from religion. Society 
has clearly come to a very critical juncture, and even sup- 
posing that this new ethical revelation is eventually to dawn 
upon us in all its beauty in an evolutionary millennium, there mey 
still be an ugly interval while the world is off with the old love 
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before it is on with the new; “ for it seems impossible to question 
the fact”—we shall see that it is more than questioned, though 
considerably less than questionable—“ that the morality of the 
mass of the people, at all events, has hitherto been greatly bound 
up with their religious belief.” We need offer no apology for 
making a somewhat long extract from the eloquent passage in 
which the writer illustrates the certainty of this fact, not only 
as regards the multitude who are chiefly restrained by fear, but 
the nobler natures also who are impelled by more generous 
motives :— 

There are two miners, say, by themselves, and far from human eye, in 
the wilds of the Far West: one has found a rich nugget, the other has 
toiled and found nothing. What hinders the man who has found nothing, 
if he is the stronger or the better armed, from slaying his mate as he would 
a buffalo, and taking the gold? Surely, in part at least, the feeling, drawn 
from the Christian society in which his youth was passed, that what is not 
seen by man is seen by God, and that, though the victim himself may be 
weak and defenceless, irresistible power is on his side. I say in part only ; 
I say at present only ; and, once more, I do not prejudge the question as 
to the possible appearance of an independent and self-sustaining morality 
in the future. We dwell too exclusively on the restraining principle. 
Who can doubt that religion has, as a matter of fact, largely impelled to 
virtue; that it has formed characters at once of great force and of great 
beneficence ; that it has sustained philanthropy and social progress ? Who 
ean doubt that many good and noble works have been, and are still being 
performed, from love of God and from a love of man which is inspired by 
belief in our common relations to God? Who can doubt that heroes and 
reformers have been led to face peril, to risk their lives in the service of 
their kind, by the conviction that they were doing the Divine Will, and 
that while they were doing it they would be in the Divine keeping ? 
Would it be so easy even to man a life-boat if all the ideas and 
all the hopes which centre in the village church were taken out of 
the seaman’s heart? Go to the beach: tell the men that if they 
sink there will be an end for ever of them, and of their connections 
with those whom they love; are you sure they will not be rather less ready 
to take an oar ? 

Hundreds of thousands have suffered death for their religion. Is it con- 
ceivable that the belief for which they died can have had no influence on 
their lives? Is it conceivable that the influence can have been confined to 
the martyrs? Is not Christendom almost coextensive with moral civiliza- 
tion? And does not the whole face of Christendom—do not its literature, 
its art, its architecture, show that religion has been its soul? So, at least, 
thought that eminent Agnostic who pronounced the eighteen centuries of 
Christianity a retrogression from the happy and scientitic age of Tiberius, 
and by that strange burst of antitbeistic frenzy showed that we may have 
to be on our guard against a fanaticism of hostility to religion as well as 
against a fanaticism of religion. 


It is no answer to this to point, as is often done, to the irre- 
proachable lives of a few scientific experts. “Scientific men are 
pretty sure to be above the average of morality,” and that for two 
reasons; their very calling serves to elevate them and remove them 
from the coarser passions and temptations, and moreover as yet— 
whatever may be the case hereafter, when Agnostics have in- 
creased and replenished the earth and all traces of the old super- 
stitions have died out in the beneficent light of two or three 

enerations of their children—even “scientists” who reject all 

hurches and worships have sentiments, hopes, and consciences 
formed under Christian intluence; with the best intentions they 
cannot creep out of their own skins. Before we can draw any 
practical inference we must look to the effect, not on the few, 
but on the multitudes who, being told they have nothing to hope 
or fear beyond this world, are apparently resolyed—not perhaps 
unnaturally—to secure to themselves the largest share they can 
grasp of the goods and pleasures of this world. ‘They who sat 
round the dinner-table of Helvetius and congratulated each other 
on the coming of an age of reason and happiness were the des- 
tined victims, not the workers, of the guillotine.” And why 
not? Take the case, which is recorded in Italian history, of 
a physician who, when a new and mysterious plague is scourging 
his city, shuts himself up with a patient to study it, writes 
down his observations for the benefit of posterity, and, having 
sucked in the poison with the knowledge of the pestilence, 
calmly lies down to die. Contrast with it the conduct of a poor 
and hard-worked man, between whom and a large fortune stands 
a single life, which he takes without rousing any suspicion of foul 
play, and thenceforth leads a long life of ease and affluence, in full 
enjoyment of all his tastes, intellectual, social, and physical, and 
dies universally honoured and lamented. Why should the first 
snan be happy and the second miserable? On theistic principles 
the answer is obvious; but conscience implies a moral law which 
commands our obedience, and a moral law implies a Lawgiver 
who not only has power to reward or punish us accordingly as 
we do or do not conform to it, but whose judgments we feel and 
acknowledge to be just. What is the answer of Agnostic Science ? 
How can it show that the murderer has not followed the highest 
dictates of his nature, while the philanthropic physician was a 
fool? We turn to Mr. Herbert Spencer and his Data of Ethics, 
and we learn that in a duated series starting from the 
mollusc “ man is the highest”—which can only mean the latest 
and most complex—“ of the mammals.” There is no intelligible 
reason, be it observed, on Mr. Spencer's principles, why the last 
and most complex in the scale should be the highest; a parrot 
eg. lives longer than a man, and if its pleasures are fewer and 
less intense, so are its pains; it has no cares, or moral effort, 
or conflict, or strivings after an unattainable ideal. “ Why 
should it be dubbed lower?” But let that pass. The tests 
of right and wrong, we are told, for this highest of the mammals 
are pleasure, which promotes, and pain, which injures, the vitality 
of his organism, his “ supreme end ” being “ the increased duration 
and intensitv of life.” Good; but the self-sacrificing physician 
curtailed the duration of his life, while the adroit murderer greatly 


intensified the enjoyments of his life and probably prolonged it 
too, and may also have benetited his family and dependents, and 
used his wealth more liberally and wisely than the man he mur- 
dered would have done, who was perhaps a roué or a churl, 
Why, let us ask again, was he wrong in killing him? It 
is idle to talk of conscience, for we have got rid of God; 
and if “ one little grain of conscience ” did remain to “ make 
him sour,” it was only because he had not contrived to dis- 
abuse himself completely of his inherited superstitions. It is 
equally idle to tall of “ the sacredness of human life” ; for sacred- 
ness is a purely religious conception, and we have got rid of 
religion, Why should not “ the highest of mammals ” put another 
inconvenient mammal who stands in his light out of the way, as 
a stag gores another stag to death by the same great law of natural 
selection carried out in the struggle for existence? Mr, Spencer 
would reply that the race is “advancing towards heterogeneity,” 
when men will become as sensible of “altruistic pleasure” as of 
their own. “ Altruistic,” let us explain for the benefit of the un- 
learned, is the new name for what Christians call loving your 
neighbour as yourself. But it does not follow that, if the rose 
smells sweeter by its Agnostic name—which may be questioned— 
the practical potency of the scent will be greater, und experience 
seems to suggest the contrary. At all events our murderer may 
reasonably contend that the approaching heterogeneous millennium 
is not yet arrived, and meanwhile he will do what brings him pre- 
sent pleasure with increased intensity and duration of life. And 
on Spencerian principles he will only be doing what is right. 

The case will become clearer if we turn from Mr. Spencer him- 
self to his American admirer and disciple, Dr. Van Buren Denslow, 
who, as sometimes happens with disciples, has carried out his 
master’s principles more consistently to their logical result. Ina 
work entitled Modern Thinkers, and commended to the public 
by a preface of Mr. Robert Ingersoll’s, the chief apostle of 
Agnosticism in America, he argues that on scientific principles 
there is no such thing as a moral law irrespectively of the will of 
the strongest. We have no room for the long and somewhat 
startling exposition of his new ethical creed cited by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and must content ourselves with a very brief summary. 
“It is generally believed to be morai to tell the truth and immoral 
to lie,” but this, like the precept Thou shalt not steal, “is a moral 
precept invented by the strong” for their own convenience. ‘So 
the laws forbidding unchastity” were framed by the strong. In 
short, Rob Roy’s “ simple plan” is the only basis of morality, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


Of course there will be a difference of tastes as to what is worth 
taking or keeping. Men of refined and intellectual natures will not 
care for low indulgences; men of coarser fibre will choose coarser 
forms of gratification. But this is a difference of detail, not of 
principle. The Marquess of Steyne, and even the common thief or 
assassin, have their place in nature, like other “ organisms,” and 
represent a not uncommon type of “the highest mammal.” In 
following out their intensest pleasure why are they doing wrong ? 
We have seen that Mr. Spencer would confront them with the law 
of “altruism”; but on that part of his system his American disciple 
observes with much force that it is “ theological,” and comes of 
his weakly allowing himself to be affected by the atmosphere of 
Christianity, ‘“ The unphilosophical element in Herbert Spencer's 
system is its dogmatical assumption that there is a moral law, 
philosophically deducible by argument from the facts of nature.” 
And he not unfairly treats Mr. Spencer's admission that it will 
never be possible to lay down rules for private conduct in con- 
formity with this law as a virtual abandoument of the whole posi- 
tion; *‘ for of what value is an ethical system which can shed no 
light on the path of private conduct?” Mr. Spencer himsglf indeed 
illustrates this practical inefficiency of his rule in an elaborate dis- 
cussion of how far, on a balanced calculation of the amounts of 
pleasure or pain attending either course, it is right in certain cases 
to borrow money which you may never be able to repay, or to vote 
against your convictions. His scheme is really one of mechanical 
necessarianism, which therefore leaves no room for conscience or a 
law of right, altruistic or other. The order of nature “ consists in 
a change from an indefinite coherent homogeneity to a definite 
coherent heterogeneity, through continuous ditierentiations and in- 
tegrations.” Yet he indulges, like other necessarians, in passionate 
denunciations of wrong—e.g. of the sins of bishops and militiamen, 
for whom he has little love—which are sufficiently incongruous. 
‘‘ Bishop and militiaman alike will surely give their censor the 
crushing answer, that they could not possibly be more differentiated 
or nearer the perfection of moving equilibrium than they are, with- 
out breaking the Spencerian law.” The moral element in his system, 
which Dr. Van Buren Denslow justly terms unphilosophical, really 
depends on the substitution of the hope of a future social state 
for the discarded hope of a future life ; and a feebler principle, as a 

motive power of action, whether for encouragement or restraint, 

it would be difficult to hit upon. It simply ignores, as his critic 

remarks, ‘two commonplace facts—individuality and death.” 

Some philosophers in the last century thought death might be 

abolished; our modern guides are content to say with Spinoza 

that “ true wisdom concerns itself not with death but life.” But 

do they seriously imagine that men will consent to live like the 

lower mammals without spiritual aspiration, and lie down to their 

last sleep without hope or fear? And what, after all, are the 

evidential grounds of this faith in an evolutionary millennium 

which is to replace the exploded faith in God and immortality ? 
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There is nothing to show that physical nature is likely to become 
kinder to us, and the miraculous development of science during 
the last half-century has not been marked by any correspond- 
ing advance of morality or of happiness. Mr. Spencer, who de- 
tests war, anticipates great things from the growth of “ the 
industrial type of society.” But China may be taken as 
the typical example at present of a purely industrial com- 
munity, and the Chinese, besides their servility, stagnation, 
and utter lack of political life, are untruthful, vicious, mean, 
and horribly cruel. Then again Mr. Spencer, differing herein 
widely from the acute author of the Liistory of Ratwnalism, 
contrasts Christian society, from the first century to our own day, 
as the fruitful source of a hideous succession of public and private 
atrocities, with the mild humanity of the lowest savages who know 
nothing of God or of an immortal soul. Be it so; but the 
Christian nations happen also to be in science and all other re- 
spects incomparably the most civilized. If in morality they have 
at the same time so grievously retrograded, what is to be hoped 
from the future of civilization? And lastly, when you have estab- 
lished your hope of a future millennium of the race, what will be 
its eflicacy as a motive power? Will the mourner be consoled at 
the deathbed of wife and child, or the soul of the hero be nerved 
for the conflict, or the hand of the murderer or adulterer be for an 
instant restrained from crime by the “altruistic” pleasure of con- 
templating a state of society which is to come into being when 
for years, perhaps for centuries, he has not simply been mouldering 
in his grave, but he and all he knows or cares for have altogether 
ceased to exist? We trow not. 

And here we might have paused. But it so happens that another 
paper in the same number of the Contemporary Review contains 
so curious and pertinent an illustration, not from English but 
foreign “ scientists,” of the results of Agnostic morality that, at the 
risk of somewhat exceeding our usual limits, we are tempted to 
add a word by way of what preachers would call the practical 
application of the subject. My, Spencer and his fellows write for 
the educated few, but their principles, if they are to prevail, must 
of course percolate to the masses. In France during late years no 
less than three I'ree Thought “ Catechisms ” have been published 
for promoting this very end. ‘There is Le Petit Catéchisme du 
Libre-Penseuy’, authorized for colportage, which has been widely 
disseminated; there is the Catéchisme Populaire Républicain, 
which has reached its twenty-sixth edition; and last, not least, 
the Catéchisme du Libre-l’enseur in 300 pages, addressed 
expressly “ to the masses,” by M. Edgar Monteil, who appears to 
be a chief apostle and pillar of the Free Thought Church. It is 
divided into three parts, which treat respectively of God, of 
Religion, and of Morals, and it opens thus :— 

“Q, What is God? 

“ A, God is an expression, 

“Q. What is the exact value of this expression ? 

“ A, Theexact value of the word NATURE, 

What is Nature ? 

« A. The totality of all we know to exist in the infinite Universe. 

“«Q. What other definition can you give of Nature ? 

“ A, It is the material world, and ALL is matter ” (p. 14). 

It is then naively explained, as a reason for dispensing with a 
Moral Governor of the world, that “nature always has been, is, 
and always will be, republican, and consequently fitted to govern 
herself.” But there is a plausible objection to be met. ‘ How is 
it then that there are Gods? Because man has invented them.” 
Or, more precisely, “God is a spectre invented by priests to 
frighten timid minds.” ‘The priests however are not so much to 
blame after all; they are “ dans la logique de la religion.” “ It is 
the religion itself, the Old and New Testament, as well as the 
Popes and Councils, that have accomplished the fine work” of 
degrading men to a state of prostrate degradation and brutality ; 
“it is the religion itself which is baneful, deadly, in Jehovah as 
in Jesus, in the Pentateuch as in the Gospels.” We are instructed, 
on the other hand, that Pantheism, Materialism, and Positivism 
are all different and legitimate phases of the same true faith, as 
alike exploding the supernatural. ‘The soul of course is disposed 
of as readily as the Deity :— 

“ Q. What is the soul ? 

“A. Nothing. 

« Q. 1t is not a thing then, existent in Nature ? 

“A. No. 

* Q, What is the distinction between soul and body ? ; 

“ A. The distinction between soul and body is a simple analytical process 
(une simple procédé analytique). 

And hence, “as the soul no longer constitutes for us an indepen- 
dent and imperishable individuality, there is no future life.” We 
must pass rapidly over the second Part of the Catechism, which 
deals with Religion, merely observing that the historical estimate 
of the action of the Christian Church is a little peculiar. The 
disciple of the Free Thought creed is taught to believe that 
Christianity is not the source but the deadly foe of morality. The 
Church “ hates, execrates, and abominates woman,” “ detests mar- 
riage,” sanctions concubinage and incest, and prohibits filial affec- 
tion; moreover she neither honours labour nor allows of pro- 
perty; “ Christianity is eminently communistic.” But if all 
this were true, it would be rather to the credit of the Church 
than otherwise, so far as we can gather from Part IIL, 
where, after “abandoning religion completely,” we are 
bidden to 4‘ take refuge in product of 
all reason and source of all morality.” The basis of this 
moral philosophy is not duty, but “ /amour,” which is explained 
to mean the sexual instinct ; “ the passions of man are his surest 
und most faithful friends.” Conscience, for obvious reasons 


already noticed in another connexion, is of course dethroned, and 
concupiscence or desire takes its place, as supreme; “ all that 
man desires and seeks out of self-love is good, and all that is con- 
trary to his nature is evil.” The words conscience and duty are 
indeed retained, but they are retranslated. Conscience is “ the 
sentiment which prescribes to us prudent conduct and is deter- 
mined by the reason,” which is elsewhere explained to be simply 
phosphorus. “ Duty consists in rendering us devoted to our aflec- 
tions, and to the laws we have consented to, and rebellious 
to opposition.” Our readers have perhaps by this time had 
enough of the Free Thought Catechism, and indeed there are 
a of it which, in deference to the prejudices of a public 
ess enlightened than that addressed by M. Monteil, and not 
yet wholly emancipated from Christian superstition, it might 
be a little awkward to quote. But the root of the matter 
is summed up with admirable conciseness by M. Gustave 
Flourens, another distinguished Zibre-Penseur. ‘ Our enemy is 
God; hatred of God is the beginning of wisdom. If man would 
make true progress, it must be on the basis of Atheism.” Some 
light is thrown, we venture to think, in the more outspoken and 
logical teaching of M. Monteil’s Catechism, as well as in the 
English authorities cited by Mr. Goldwin Smith, on the ethical 
results to which that progress is likely to conduct us. They may 
be summarized in a well-known saying of Martin Luther's, the 
full drift of which he does not appear himself to have very clearly 
appreciated, Esto peccator et pecca fortiter. 


A MINSTREL’S MALISONS. 


: poet has in all times been held near akin to the prophet, 
and cursing has always been a rather large part of the 
prophet’s duties. Perhaps no modern poet has ever so much en- 
croached on this particular domain of the prophetic profession as 
Mr. Swinburne. More than other modern singers he has in- 
terested himself in contemporary politics, and has blessed and 
cursed with almost equal fluency and profusion. We prefer to- 
day to consider Mr. Swinbuarne’s comminatory performances. 
Possibly by this time he scarcely remembers the names of all 
the unlucky people whom he has denounced, or the precise 
nature of their sins. And the worst of it is, that this 
minstrel’s malisons have not been without effect. The people 
Mr. Swinburne has cursed have often been unfortunate, and many 
of them have nuw gone to the place where the dead have a 
kind of right to be exempt from the execrations of the living. 
In a more superstitious age or country Mr, Swinburne would 
have been credited with the gift of the evil eye, and might have 
| expiated his possession of that sinister accomplishment at the 
' stake. 

| Mr. Swinburne began to “do the cursing in the most orguilous 
manner that might he done,” as Malory says, by attacking the late 
Emperor of the French and the late Pope. They have both gone 
to their account. He spoke of the Emperor as “‘ Bonaparte the 
bastard”; and he expressed a wish (never fulfilled as yet) that 
the galley-bench might “creak with a pope.” Perhaps we ought 
to mention first bis touching sonnet on the death of Ferdinand IT, 
of Naples, beginning “ Go down to hell.” He addressed Pius IX. 
as “Iscariot, thou grey-grown Weast of blood.” As for the 
Emperor of the French, the poet imprecated on him every curse 
which his imagination could supply him with. And almost all 
these things were accomplished within the year. Probably Mr. 
Swinburne, in spite of the vehemence of his language and of 
his indignation, would not hurt, if he could, a priest, or even an 
emperor. But he really should be more careful. Not warned at 
all by the success of his curses of the third Bonaparte, he set 
himself to denounce death on the Emperor of Russia, and the 
words were not long published before the Emperor of Russia met, 
in a ghastly and cruel shape, the death thus imprecated on him. 
Alexander IT. was addressed, with the usual command of Scrip- 
| tural parallels, as 
| Gehazi by the hue that chills thy cheek, 

And Pilate by the hue that sears thy hand, 

| ‘The Czar was supposed to ask “ What is Truth?” and was 
answered— 


Thou shalt know 
Iaply too soon, and gnash thy teeth for woe. 
In another sonnet, on the Imperial yacht, the minstrel hoped that 
death might be its haven and despair its star, and (we quote from 
memory )— 
And the white foam a shroud for the White Czar. 

This last imprecation came with startling nearness to the fulfilment 
of the poet’s prayer by the exploding shells of the Nihilists. Indeed, 
if the sonnet had been written in German and published byan exile 
in the Frethett, it is possible that a pedantic English Administration 
might have suppressed the verses altogether. he King of Naples, 
the Pope, the kimperor of the French, and the Czar have been 
swept from the path; but Dean Stanley was interested in “ the 
proposed desecration of Westminster Abbey by the erection of a 
monument to the son of Napoleon IIJ.” Mr. Swinburne—disap- 
proving, as we do, of that proposed monument—represents each 
“ divine veiled head” of Englishmen buried in the Abbey ag 
exclaiming— 

Scorn everlasting, and eternal shame 

Eat out the rotting record of his name 

Who had the glory of all those graves in trust, 

And turned it to a hissing. 
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The next person whom, to our knowledge, Mr. Swinburne turned | 
mn with verse more deadly than that of Archilochus, was Mr. | 

Carlyle, after his decease. In a volume of selected sonnets, pub- | 
lished by Mr. Caine, we find two by Mr. Swinburne, “ after | 
looking into Carlyle’s Reminiscences.” Not unjustly is Mr. | 
Swinburne angered by what Mr. Carlyle says of Keats, Shelley, | 
and Lamb. But it would be fairer to blame the setter forth than 
the aged and grief-stricken and embittered writer of that un- 
happy tattle. Mr. Swinburne, however, carried away by his in- 
dignation, writes— 

These deathless names, by this dead snake defiled, 

Bid memory spit upon him for their sake. 2 
In a second sonnet he says— 


Let worms consume its memory with its tongue, 
The pang that stabbed fair Truth, the lip that stung 
Men’s memories uncorroded with its breath. 


The minstrel’s very latest malisons are directed, in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review, against the present Pope, and 
a not undeserved taunt is flung at Prince Bismarck. In a sonnet 
contributed to the Daily Telegraph last week, Mr. Swinburne also 
carried the war into Russia, and, in language scarcely too strong, 
denounced the authors and official accomplices of the attacks upon 
the Jews. In short, there is scarcely an oppressed people or un- 
lucky party (if we except the Irish and the Bulgarians) in whose 
behalf Mr. Swinburne not poured out his malisons, He was 
strongly on the side of the Greeks, as against the Turks, during 
the Cretan insurrection, but Turks and Bulgarians he seems to 
have held Arcades ambo. For our own part, we may say 
that the causes and the persons obnoxious to the minstrel 
have rarely been dear to ourselves. One may have detested 
the Empire in France, the Russian cruelties, the temporal 
cravings of the Pope, and may have infinitely regretted the 
opinions of Mr. Carlyle, without feeling quite comfortable in 
having on one’s side a prophet so ready with his curse as Mr. 
Swinburne. 

The political opinions of poets—at least of English poets— 
seem generally to be a little mixed, like those of Colonel Newcome. 
The poet usually detests oppression abroad with more than the 
zeal of the Liberal; while he expects from England a foreign 
policy spirited enough to satisfy the most Imperialist Tory. In 
tact, the normal ee of a poet are very like those which 
appear to be held by Mr. Joseph Cowen. An abstract love of 
liberty, coupled with a fervent belief in the necessity and glorious- 
ness of the English Empire, make up the political creed of the 
patriotic singer. It is curious enough that two poets whose aims 
and methods are not unlike those of Mr. Swinburne should differ 
from him so much on questions of foreign politics, When the 
Russians were attacking the Turks, and when Mr. Swinburne’s 
lyre was ringing with reproaches against the Russians, Mr. 
Morris was taking the side of the Bulgarians. ‘ Wake, London 
lads,” he cried, and chanted the following verse to the air of “ The 
Hardy Norseman’s Home of Yore” :— 


Wake, London lads, wake, bold and free, 
Arise and fall to work, 

Lest England’s glory come to be 
Bondservant to the Turk ! 

Think of your Sires! how oft and oft 
On freedom’s field they bled, 

When Cromwell’s hand was raised aloft, 
And kings and scoundrels fled, 


Wake, London lads! the hour draws nigh, 
The bright sun brings the day ; 

Cast off the shame, cast off the lie, 
And cast the Turk away ! 


Without political prepossession, we may say that Mr. Morris's 
strain is not so naturally that of Tyrteeus as of Bion, described 
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thus by Moschus, “ Not of wars, not of tears, but of Pan would | 
he sing, and singing he shepherded his flocks.” As to Mr. Dante | 
Rossetti, far from cursing the White Czar, he lamented, in a | 
sonnet. of great beauty, the death of the ruler who liberated the 
serfs, who (officially) abolished the knout, and whose own mur- 
derers “went white unto their graves.” Mr. Tennyson's poems 
have often been patriotic, as in the “Defence ot Lucknow,” 
the “‘ Revenge,” the “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” and, we pre- 
sume, in the promised “Charge of the Heavy Brigade.” Mr. 
Swinburne’s antipathy to Russians is not greater than Mr. 
Tennyson’s, as displayed in the early sonnet on Poland. We 
know not whether to recognize as the Laureate’s such verses as 
“Britons, Guard your Own” and “Hands All Round,” which 
appeared, with the signature “ Merlin,” in the Examiner (Jan- 
uary 31 and February 7, 1852). 


True that we have a faithful ally, 
But only the Devil knows what he means, 


said a poet in May 1859. The victrix causa of Imperialism never 
wary the poets. ‘The lines to America from “Hands All 
und” may be quoted as a kind of corrective of the many 

denunciations which we have been studying, and as an example 
of verse which, after all, can scarcely have come from any pen but 
Mr, Tennyson's :— 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood ; 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 


For art thou not of British blood ? 


Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant Powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round ! 
God the tyrants’ cause confound ! 
To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends! 
And the great name of England round and round! 


MEDITERRANEAN VILLA-HUNTING. 


bt are many persons to whom having a villa on the 
Mediterranean seems the height of earthly felicity. Not 
having one of their own, they think the next best thing is to hire 
one. They start early for the winter station they prefer, so as to 
have a good choice, and at once begin the important and exciti 
toil of villa-hunting. The place they have chosen is one where 
possible beauties of nature are supposed to be heightened by the 
elegance of the villas which the hand of man has scattered over it 
in all directions. The villa-hunters therefore think they will find 
a place to suit them in a day or two. But as day after day passes 
by they come in more and more fagged and soured to the table- 
dhéte, where they unfold to their neighbours their tale of woe 
about the unsuitable villas they are decoyed on false pretences to 
see, and the countless twists and flaws in human nature which 
this same villa-hunting has painfully revealed to them. For the 
most part the villa-builders are like the man in the parable who 
began his building operations without counting the cost. Too 
often one part of the house is beautiful while the rest is—shall we 
say, according to Sydney Smith’s nicely-drawn definition—pictu- 
resque. Then there is a sort of instinctive dread that there 1s too 
much of an outside of the cup and platter air about every one of 
them. This uneasy feeling is strengthened by observations drawn 
from life. Here one sees a villa being built over the drain from 
the house above it; there one notes how the slenderest stack of 
chimneys is being pufled out by plastering into a solid appearance. 
There are ugly stories of villas that collapsed just as people were 
going to inhabit them; of others where the owner, in kicking the 
wall to test its solidity, kicks his foot through it, and so on. 

There is no undertaking more apt for exhibiting the freaks 
of human fancy than villa-building. Here in this villa-sprinkled 
land man’s imagination runs riot unrestrained, and has taken 
shape in all manner of quaint and grotesque habitations. For 
every detached dwelling of every kind is called a villa, from 
the palace-like building towering above the olive trees to the 
tiny little box hardly bigger than a rabbit hutch, recalling that 
smallest of show-houses, “Tom Pouce” at Boulogne, which has 
been immortalized by its connexion with one of the most popular 
of modern English novelists. The favourite type of the villas for 
letting is the square white cube; but on this type the changes may 
be rung in great variety. The first embellishment is to adorn it with 
pottery balustrades wherever a foot-hold can be found for them. 
‘These, carefully plastered and painted, are supposed to represent 
marble. Unfortunately, however, here and there one of the row, 
which perhaps has not been so well fired as his fellows, has 
an unlucky knack of collapsing in the middle and exhibiting to 
the outside world a yawning chasm that reveals the hollowness of 
the sham. The architect's antipathy, a “ patched-on bow,” is as 
familiar a means of extension here as at any English watering- 
place. When it is deemed desirable to extend the regulation dice- 
pattern block still further, wings are added at each side; and, by 
way of giving it an increased effect, an imposing flight of steps 
is supplied to give unimpeded access from the garden to 
drawing-room. ‘This appendage, when made too conspicuous, is a 
constant source of annoyance to the inmates and their visitors, as 
the coachmen invariably mistake the said steps for the principal 
entrance. The unfortunate visitor, who is perhaps paying a first 
call, is covered with confusion when he finds that he is trying to 
effect an entrance by the drawing-room window instead of the 
hall door, and is probably detected in the act by the butler, who 
eyes him askance as one of “them furreners” he is specially on 
his guard against, and evidently suspects him of nefarious inten- 
tions. Another favourite way of varying the form of the villa 
is by adding turrets at the corners, Sometimes these are 
open to the air, and are so like birdeages that they recall that 
old story of English Edward, in his vindictive rage, imprison- 
ing the Countess of Buchan in a cage outside the walls of 
Berwick Castle, and one cannot but wonder if any illustrious 
culprits are to be pilloried in these airy cells. Even about the 
best of the villas—which, by the way, it is the polite thing to call 
chiteaux—there is a want of congruity in the details that spoils the 
general effect. Here one sees a Swiss chilet made ludicrous by 
the massive double flight of white balustraded stairs that lead up 
to it, and that quite dwarf the toy-looking cottage, all gables 
and galleries, which surmounts them, ‘There, again, is an Italian 
loggia, the effect of which has been utterly destroyed owing to the 
possessor having walled it in to use it as a lumber room. One 
showy building can boast of Italian arcades overtopped by a 
Gothic tower with turreted angles as heavy as if it were to defend 
the town-gate in medizval times. Another stately mansion is a 
queer mixture of the Tudor and French styles, But the climax 
of absurdity is reached in the invention of an eccentric Scotch- 
man who has reared a puny imitation of a Scotch feudal castle 
crowned with battlements and pepper-box turrets, the loopholes 
of which have been filled in with tawdry coloured glass. The 
porter’s lodge is a miniature keep, and its walls and those of 
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the garden are alike battlemented and faced with a coating of 
white marble. 

Toa mere season’s tenant, however, it may be said with reason 
that architectural freaks ought to be immaterial, provided he finds 
the house commodious and well built. But the queer outside too 
often foreshadows the eccentricities that are to be found within. 
And the villa-hunter discovers to his dismay that, though each of a 
thousand and one houses which he is expected to trai] through has its 

ood points, there are but few of them that come up to English 
ideas of a comfortable home. The feudal castle has a marble 
staircase elaborated above and below with cable carving that 
would do honour to any Venetian palace ; but the builder has 
evidently spent all his pains on this chef-d’ewvre, to the great 
detriment of the living and sleeping rooms. Another chiteau 
of equal pretensions has a drawing-room big enough to give a 
ball in; but then the bedrooms are the merest closets. Where 
the bedrooms are habitable the architect seems to have forgotten 
that man must eat as well as sleep, for the kitchen is of 
the tiniest proportions, or the necessity of having a larder has 
been left out of the reckoning altogether. In almost all the ser- 
vants’ accommodation is such that the boldest householder would 
shrink from introducing into it that formidable body, an English 
“establishment.” Of course, if one is lucky enough to meet with 
a villa that has been built for private occupation, instead of merely 
with an eye to letting, these drawbacks may beavoided. But then 
there are apt to be contidential servants left on the premises to 
whom the villa is a sacred fetish. ‘They keep a lynx eye on all the 
new tenant’s comings and goings; are apt to think that he is taking 
too much out of the house ‘by living in it; but, if he should have 
the bad taste to die in it, resent it as a personal injury. 

Another consideration which must “give us pause” in this 
villa quest is the nature of the names by which the villas are 
distinguished. Of course it is very weak-minded to be induenced 
by a name; but, in spite of all that the poet may say, there is a 
good deal in a name after all; and the name of a house may be 
so very hideous or incongruous as to have quite a depressing effect 
on the minds of the occupiers. He would be a bold man indeed 
who could date a letter to the Zimes, let us say, from “ Villa 
Grandmére.” A shy man would naturally shrink from inhabiting 
a villa placed under the patronage of some obscure saint—“ St. 
Jaume,” for example—for tear his visitors might be tempted to 
refer to him for some particulars of the saint’s history, and 
thereby discover his utter ignorance of hagiology. A perieetly 
truthful mind would feel a constant jar if dwelling in a villa 
yclept “Mon Repos,” while the train brushed the back win- 
dows and the sea beat on the shore a few yards from the 
front. Again, a logical mind would be fretted by the useless 
tautology of “ Villa la Bastide,” bastide being simply the Pro- 
vencal ior house. ‘This last eccentricity recalls * Villa Chez 
Nous,’ which is to be found in the neighbourhood of Margate. 
But we might run on for ever were we to enumerate all the 
oddities of nomenclature that may be observed in a single 
drive ; and the villa-hunter who is really in eurnest must 
turn his thoughts to graver matters. Perhaps he has at last 
lit on a house to his mind, where the chimneys are warranted 
not to smoke, and the rooms seem likely to be as free from 
draughts as the common practice of giving them three doors 
apiece will allow, when, just as he is leaving, he notices that 
a landslip has happened in the garden whereby a large part of it 
has slid into the road. The owner puts it off lightly as a matter 
of little moment, and observes that a good deal of that sort of 
thing happened in the last rains. Lut the would-be tenant thinks 
that, as there is nothing to prevent the house following the 
example of the garden in the next rains, he had better withdraw 
from his nearly concluded bargain. He would also do well to look 
closely into the sanitary arrangements of each several villa 
before he finally makes his choice. If he does not, and 
is guided by outward allurements only, he may find to 
his cost that there is a tank of stagnant water exhaling 
miasma in his own or his neighbour's garden; a cesspool venti- 
lating itself into his larder; a cistern so arranged that the water 
laid on for domestic use might at any time become a tap of 
typhoid fever ; or an open drain running a few yards from his door. 
Any one of such disagreeable surprises is enough to keep an 
English family on tenter-hooks about their health, even if they 
are spared the serious illness which such a state of things is 
likely to provoke. Or, may be, when the villa-hunter has found 
what he considers a prize, his doctor tells him that he has hit upon 
a situation where the delicate member of the family, for whose bene- 
fit the villa has been taken, cannot possibly live, and that the best 
thing he can do is to sublet it immediately. This he does at a loss, 
and, worn and jaded as he is, has to begin all his trials over again, 
though he is by this time quite convinced that in a well-situated 
hotel, with a good chef, any reasonable person will pass his winter 
in much greater comfort than in a hired villa. 


ROUGHS AND REVOLVERS. 


yippee time has surely come—indeed, it may be said to have 
come long ago—when something more than denunciation in 
the press and expressions of opinion from the magisterial bench 
should be brought to bear on the fashion of carrying revolvers 
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most dangerous nuisances conceivable. The rough and the 
burglar were bad enemies enough of the eable citizen and 
of the constable before this monstrous habit grew. They are 
now, and have been for some time past, fighting against a heavily 
handicapped enemy. The policeman in England—except in 
English translations of French plays—is armed only with a staff, 
while his antagonist carries a deadly weapon, in. the somewhat 
difficult use of which the burglar appears to be, as # rule, unfortu- 
nately proficient. This is a plainly outrageous state of things, 
which is certainly not mended by the amazing indiscretion of a 
magistrate who, when he hears of a householder attacking with a 
cudgel and disabling a burglar whom he finds in his house, 
asks the prosecutor if the prisoner assaulted him before 
the attack, The theory implied in this—that the honest 
citizen ought to wait for the robber and probable murderer 
to attack him before using violence himself—is one that can 
hardly be too strongly denounced. Furthermore, unless some 
stringent measures are taken, it will certainly be necessary to 
denounce also the theory that the police must not be armed with 
deadly weapons. In itself the theory was no doubt admirable; 
but it breaks down when the policeman’s natural enemy habitually 
carries deadly weapons and has learned to have no scruple in 
using them, The fact that a policeman was coolly shot down not 
long ago at Kingston Hill by a burglar, merely, it would seem, as 
a measure of prevention, since the robber had not actually been 
caught at his work, but only feared that he might be, will be fresh 
in the recollection of many readers; and it is like uttering a 
platitude to say that there have been of late far too many cases of a 
similar kind, though luckily with less tragic endings. In these cir- 
cumstances all the more credit is due to Constable Reamy of the N 
Division, who a day or two ago succeeded in capturing one of the 
revolver-armed banditti of London. According to the evidence 
already given at the police court, two constables saw the two men 
who were in custody leaving some enclosed premises in Brook 
Road, Hackney, at three o'clock in the morning, One of the 
constables at first thought, forsome reason which appears inscrutable 
enough, that the two men were detectives, but presently changed 
his opinion, and walked after them. His suspicions were confirmed 
by their running away, and by one of them presenting a revolver 
at him with a threat to shoot him. The police in the neighbour- 
hood were put on the alert, and “in another thoroughfare Franklin 
was seen by Constable Reamy, who stopped him. ‘Lhe prisoner at 
once pulled out a revolver and said, ‘Lil shoot you.’ The next 
moment he fired, but the bullet only tore along the sleeve of 
Reamy’s coat, and passed off harmlessly.” Reamy now closed 
gallantly with the presumed burglar, and threw him, upon which 
the man again presented his revolver, but this time did not fire. He 
was secured, with the help of other coustables, and was found to be in 
possession of a dark lantern, matches, a knite, a revolver, and a box 
of cartridges. With the reasons for his carrying about such things 
as these we have as yet nothing to do; but the fact remains that 
the constable carried out his duty at the obvious peril of his life 
and deserves something more than the thanks of a community 
which certainly ought to bestir itself to give him and his 
fellows some adequate protection against the comparatively 
novel form of danger which they are expected to encounter. It 
was all very well at one time to insist upon the undesirableness of 
arming the policeman with any weapon more instantly dangerous 
to life than his truncheon; and ‘it is no doubt to be hoped that 
measures may be taken which may make such a course still un- 
necessary. But it is obviously impossible that things should be 
allowed to remain in their present condition—a condition which 
does not adequately discourage the criminal classes from carrying 
and using revolvers, and which leaves the guardians of the peace 
without anything but their truncheons and their courage to oppose 
them. There has not yet been a case of a burglar being shot by 
the person whose house he has proposed to rifle; and, if the dis- 
astrous notion implied in the magisterial dictum quoted above is 
common amongst magistrates and higher officialk—which we may 
trust it is not—the householder who found himself face to face 
with a burglar might well be lost by hesitation. Ilis position 
would be pretty nearly the reverse of that depicted in Leech’s in- 
imitable drawing of the tiny special constable and the burly 
Chartist —“ If I kill youit’s nothing ; but if you kill me, it’s murder, 
by Jingo!” 

Unhappily, it is not only in the ranks of the recognized 
criminal classes that the growing and most pernicious habit of 
carrying revolvers is to be noted by its evil etiects; and it is the 
very fact of its becoming a kind of epidemic among ordinarily 
harmless, if foolish, people which makes it a not extravagant pos- 
sibility that, unless it is checked with a strong hand, it may come 
to be adopted in sheer self-detence by law-abiding and responsible 
citizens. Cases have been rife lately of fatal or serious cases due 
to this habit alone; and it is not improbable that at least one 
horrible murder lately reported might not have been committed 
but for the spread of what we may call revolver literature, which 
is, perhaps, at once the consequence and the cause of the revolver 
epidemic. Of minor cases there have been only too many; but 
one which occurred lately may be taken as an instance of the 
crying need for action in this matter. Only a few days ago a 
workman was charged with “ presenting a loaded revolver at 
Police-constable Dimond with intent to murder him in the exe- 
cution of his duty” at a Working Man’s Club, and was further 
charged with threatening to shoot two members of the Club at the 
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found a free fight going on, the weapons mostly used being chair- 
legs. The man charged, however, was standing in the middle of 
the room with a revolver, which was afterwards found to be loaded 
in six chambers, and which he presented, threatening to fire at one 
of the members. Dimond, according to the evidence given, caught 
hold of the revolver and of the right band of the prisoner, and 
the interposition of his thumb between the hammer and the cart- 
ridge prevented the revolver being fired. ‘Io this charge there 
may of course be a defence. The fact remains, however, that to 
the kind of disturbance which a few years ago would not in ali 

robability have had any worse result than black eyes and 
foe heads, there is now the likely addition of the terror of a 
deadly firearm, which is habitually carried by professional crimi- 
nals of a certain class, and too constantly carried by silly men and 
boys who think it a fine thing to go about with a revolver, and 
who generally end by shooting either themselves, or, which is 
more serious, somebody else by accident, if not with malicious 
intent. 

While this particular form of ruffianism is increasing, other and 
less novel ones are unhappily not decreasing, and for these the 
Thames Embankment would appear to be a favourite playing field. 
A prisoner is now under remand charged with having caused the 
death of another person who apparently was savagely attacked 
with buckled straps or belts, for no other reason than that he did 
not belong to the district inhabited by the attacking party. Nor, 
perhaps, had he come from the same district, would this party 
have found themselves at a loss for some excuse for making a brutal 
attack which it seemed could be made with safety to themselves, 
More lately a not dissimilar case of cowardly and brutal aggression 
has been taken up by the Treasury ; and it is to be hoped that, if 
any convictions are made, no hesitation will be shown in passing 
completely deterrent sentences, Cases of this kind, however, can 
be adequately dealt with by the existing law, if it is properly ap- 

lied. That so much ruffianism of the unhappily ordinary sort as 

as lately been heard of should have been permitted is no 
doubt disgraceful, but for this sort of thing there are remedies 
ready to hand. In the matter of the revolver we have to meet a 
danger which is still novel in the sense that as yet no remedy 
has been found or devised for it. That some remedy must be 
found or devised is a fact that can hardly be repeated too often. 
At present the carrier of the revolver is more or less master of the 
situation. He has really, not much more to lose than he had 
before he adopted the new fashion, while he still has of course 
everything to gain. There is always the chance of his getting off 
without being caught, a chance which he probably thinks is 
actually increased by his new form of offence ; and he may well 
think so rightly. Jt is one thing to struggle with an unarmed 
and another with an armed criminal, and it cannot be expected 
that every one should be so prompt in grappling with his revolver- 
armed man as was Police Constable Reamy. ‘There is also always 
a chance that, as the law stands or is thought to stand at present, 
a skilful defence may, if the criminal’s aim is bad, get him off with 
no worse a penalty than he might have incurred in the Arcadian 
days when burglars carried only the pastoral jemmy, and disdained 
the refinement of the revolver. Altogether he might, with some 
show of reason, come to the conclusion that, on the whole, he is 
better off with than without his revolver. It is more than time 
to find means of proving to him that in such a conclusion he is 
grievously mistaken. 


MANUSCRIPTS FOR SALE. 


since literature became anything like a definite occupa- 
tion, it has been a reproach to men and women of letters that 
they complain of their lot, and especially of the hardness of heart 
of the non-literary public which fails altogether to appreciate 
their worth. Accurate observers at the present time are already 
aware that several mysterious agencies have been for some time 
on foot for the benevolent purpose of looking after the amiable, 
but helpless, children of genius, As there is, of course, no reason 
for supposing the existence of any connexion between these 
various schemes—though it may be frankly allowed that it is odd 
that they succeed each other at regular intervals with certain 
apparent features of relationship—it is clear that there must be 
several philanthropic men about. The plans of these friends to 
literature naturally vary. Sometimes it is a cunningly arranged 
system of magazines, which all the helpless authors are to take in, 
and divide the profits of that proceeding; ‘sometimes it is a 
Society for submitting promising work to publishers, the price of 
intercession being the quite ridiculous sum of half a guinea 
or so, which includes admission to the most fascinating literary 
society. We have now before us a slightly different pro- 
posal. It is, or purports to be, the catalogue of a great sale of 
manuscripts offered for the eager competition of the publishers and 
editors of Great Britain. So brisk, it would appear, is the demand 
that a fresh catalogue has to be issued every month. According 
to the secretary, who ought to know, these manuscripts (which it 
is hardly necessary to say are not worthless rubbish of classical or 
medieval times, but palpitate with actuality, and are fresh from 
the gushing pen of contemporary genius) are “ worthy of parti- 
cular attention.” He will forward them on approval for exami- 
nation without charge or expense. It appears that the London 
Literary Agency, which carries on this trafic, has “a large and 
extended connexion among authors, owing to their extensive ad- 


vertising ” (do authors extensively advertise, or is itthe Agency ?), 
so that “‘ any kind of MSS. can be supplied at very short notice.” 
“Any kind of MSS.” is a curious expression, and recalls the 
story of the piratical Trench and Dutch publishers of the 
seventeenth century, who are said to have been wont to 
order from their hacks “du Saint Evremond” in large quan- 
tities, Besides supplying any kind of MSS. for (it is to be 
supposed) a consideration, “editors of magazines can often be 
supplied gratuitously with the meritorious efforts of amateurs.” 
Let anybody, if he can, imagine the sufferings of the readers: 
of those magazines. The Agency will arrange for stereotyping, 
and can let purchasers have reprints at a nominal sum. Finally, 
“advertisement space can often be taken as payment for MSS.” 
This is a peculiarly advantageous arrangement for the youthful 
author. In exchange for novel number one he can obtain the 
widest publicity for the fact of its existence, and perhaps a corner 
or so to announce number two. ‘This in its turn will secure more 
publicity, and as publicity is nowadays the secret of success, after 
about half-a-dozen transactions of the kind (during which, of 
course, the literary aspirant will subsist and buy his pens and paper 
by the aid of his patrimony), the public will very likely begin to 
buy the immortal works, It is not very easy to imagine a happier 
and more lucrative lot than that of the youthful man of letters 
who, after a novitiate of supplying meritorious amateur efforts 
gratuitously to magazines, is promoted to a well-earned livelilood, 
consisting in the exchange of MSS. for advertisement space. 
Unless, of course, which is quite possible, the Agency has previously 
bought the MS. itself for much money, and afterwards makes its 
bargain on its own account for the precious advertisement space. 
But this seems a roundabout transaction. 

The catalogue itself is interesting, but in places obscure. It is 
natural that the Agency should be unable to crowd into one 
moderate-sized sheet the wealth of unprinted literature of which 
it is the trustee. For‘ educational works” we are told (twice over) 
to “ see special list,” while “ Works on Science,” “Translations,” and 
“ Biographies,” though a small sample of the two last is given in 
each case, also have a special list. But the entry under the head 
of Drama is so terrible and mysterious that we must quote in full. 
Thus it runs :— 

DRAMAS, 
BURTON, JENNER, BENTLEY. 
List in next month’s issue of this circular. 


The distracting occultness of that ‘ Burton, Jenner, Bentley,” sur- 
passes everything since the days of “ A®lia, Lelia, Crispis.” How- 
ever, the sheet is by no means occupied by these cryptograms or 
by jejune references to special lists. Much literature is named 
and numbered in full, generally with a short description, where 
the name of the author is not given. There is much in the style 
which reminds the careful reader of those singular catalogues of 
astonishingly cheap wines which sometimes decorate his 
breakfast table; as thus:—“Chiteau Lafitte”’—it is always 
spelt with two ¢’s in such cases—‘ 1858, Magnums. Twenty 
shillings a dozen. A very curiously perfect wine, with roun¢t 
bouquet and great elegance,” &c. We begin with “Serials for 
the Press,” which, it seems, are distinct from “ Manuscript Fiction 
for Publishers.” Under this head figure “MS. by a well- 
known Three-volume Novelist” (it is to be observed that the 
literary benefactor almost always = of novelists as consisting 
of one or more volumes). “‘In Cold Blood’ (good in plot and 
refined).” ‘MS. by a Contributor to the Press.” There is a 
delightful vagueness about this latter gentleman’s style and title 
which no one can fail to admire. Afterwards we come ta 
“¢Valentine’; an extremely well-told story, replete with in- 
terest.” “Wife of Two Husbands’; well written and most 
original”—a description which must apply to something else 
than what is apparently the main incident. “MS. by a Con- 
tributor to Frazer's Magazine”; mark that z, It is astonishing 
to find that the Agency has only fourteen volumes of poetry on 
hand. As they are probably neither better nor worse than the 
work of the usual minor bard, there is a wise absence of any 
attempt to describe them. One of them is by the author of 
Hereafter. We cannot say that we ever read Hereafter; but the 
title is a somewhat suggestive one. “Travels” follow, the 
title of one of which, ‘‘ Doubling the Capes,” rather pleases us. It 
doubtless refers to a journey in cold countries, Then there are 
“‘ New Year’s Tales” (it is a little early for these, surely); “ Irish 
Tales,” which happen just now to be uninteresting in comparison 
with Irish realities ; ‘‘ MSS. on India,” “Translations.” ‘ Manu- 
script Fiction for Publishers ” heads, as may be supposed, a pretty 
long list. There are one or two authors’ names here which are in 
somewhat strange company, but the majority are such folk as 
“ A Well-known Contributor to the Quarterlies,” “A Promising 
Author,” “One of the most Successful Writers,” “A Master of 
Arts and Fellow of the Royal Historical Society.” “ Magazine 
Articles” (are these the meritorious efforts that can be had gratis ?) 
are not quite so numerous as might be expected. ‘On Mono- 
syllables” seems promising, especially if the essay is in mono- 
syllables as well, like the answers of the monk in Rabelais. “ Matri- 
monial Morality ” might be parlous stuff, but “‘ Undergraduate Life 
at Oxford,” “ The Intellectual Powers of Women,” “The Effects 
of Taking Alcohol Daily,” &c. &c., what shall be said of these ? 
A short list of “Biographies for Publishers” includes oddly 
enough “Our Publishers.” It would be curious to know whether 
in this some disappointed scribe has played a practical joke on the 
guileless publisher, who bes y bought it at an immense 
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rice (for, as what we have before us is the January list, there can 
no doubt that its contents are long since sold), and has dis- 
its venom on the natural enemy? “ Novelettes” occup 
much of the next column, and are again glowingly described, 
“ recommended,” “ high-class,” “ well-written,” “ original and sen- 
sational,” “ humorous,” “ suitable for a family newspaper,” “ good 
ghost story,” “a wonderful plot,” &c. These descriptions, it is 
obvious, are contrived a double debt to pay. They will 
enable the publisher whose money burns in his pocket to select 
exactly what he wants, and they will serve for Opinions of the 
Press afterwards. Then we have a section for “ Boys and Girls” 
only, one of which, we regret to say, is described as “ written 
with a moral.” Does this mean that the other “ Food for Lambs” 
(we borrow with apologies one of the titles), is written without a 
moral, or, horrible to think, with an immoral, if there were such a 
word? Soon afterwards a that heart-breaking “ Dramas, 
Burton, Jenner, Bentley,” which has already been mentioned, and 
which darkens on our view as we examine it. Burton, a place of 
beer. Jenner, according to most sane persons, a benefactor of the 
human race; according to Mr, Dodson, a fiend who instigates 
policemen to tear infants from their mothers’ arms. Bentley, 
@ critic, also a publisher, But this does no good. “ Dramas, 
Burton, Jenner, Bentley,” remains a dark and probably dan- 
gerous enigma, Of the advertisements which eke out the 
sheet there is nothing to say, except that a capitalist seeks an 
investment in a good weekly paper. How rapidly, if he has only 
faith, will that capitalist’s wien be fulfilled, and how many en- 
terprising conductors of meritorious periodicals there are who 
would be proud to know and serve him tr 
An account of a document of this kind always has to be 
“ written with a moral,” as our authority says, though the moral 
is an uncommonly stale one. Unluckily it is one which seems to 
need constantly drawing afresh. Every year there is a larger 
number of persons who, being able to write and spell, and having 
a laudable ambition to make a living, and perhaps a little not very 
wmnowerey ney for making a name, think that these desirable 
objects can be attained by way of literature. They are, for the 
most part, very inexperienced, somewhat guileless, perfectly ready 
to throw the proverbial sprat (which to them is very often by no 
means a sprat) in order to catch the proverbial whale. Far be 
it from us to suggest that literary agencies and manu- 
script auction marts, and such-like things, are planned with the 
slightest reference to this form of human weakness. Of course 
they are not; of course the motives of their promoters are either 
purely benevolent or apy | business-like. t, if a person pos- 
sessing some knowledge of the actual facts of literary work were 
asked whether any responsible publisher or any magazine editor 
in his senses would go for “ copy” to a literary agency—why, it 
may be perhaps conjectured that that person would reply, with 
some energy, that there is not the remotest chance of it, except in 
the sense that there is a remote chance of anything happening 
which pre-supposes the unlimitedness of human folly. <As this 
warning may save bitter disappointment in a good many cases, 
and possibly waste of money which is of no small importance in 
not a few, it is worth repeating now and then. A little 
examination of the documents in which their confidence is 
invited ought of itself to be sufficient to put the victims on their 


THE RISE IN THE BANK RATE. 


Yang advance of the rate of discount of the Bank of England 
on a Monday is unusual. The Directors meet regularly every 
Thursday, and until that day they always, when possible, postpone 
advances of the rate of discount; but this week they have not 
done so, and they were right. Between the morning of Thursday 
week and Monday night more than a million and a half in gold 
was taken from the Bank of Englaad, and in little more than a 
week over two millions had been taken. As the Bank reserve 
was already very low before this drain began, it was absolutely 
necessary for the Directors to take measures to stop the drain, or, 
if that could not be done, to attract to themselves gold from else- 
where to make up the void thus created. As our readers are 
aware, the Bank of England keeps the ultimate reserve of the 
whole of the United Kingdom. When, therefore, the reserve of 
the Bank of England runs low, every banker and every institution 
of credit throughout the country begins to feel anxious; and, if 
the reserve is allowed to fall below a certain figure, the anxiety 
becomes so great that a slight accident might cause a disaster. 
Fortunately, the drain set in at a time when there was no other 
great demand upon the Bank of England, and when, indeed, its 
reserve was te ing to increase. At this time of the year gold 
and notes flow back from the provincial circulation, and therefore 
the reserve is stronger than it was before Christmas. But the 
reflux is only temporary. In a very short time the usual spring 
demands will cause gold and notes again to go out from the 
Bank of England, and will thus reduce the reserve; and, if the 
Bank is not uble to replenish its stock of gold, the outflow to the 
country will thus reduce the reserve to a figure to which it 
vr not » be pig tes to fall. We may hope, however, that 
a cent. rate, or, if necessary, a cent. rate, will prevent 
its falling tod low. 

.. The cause of the drain which has thus suddenly compelled 
the Bank to raise its rate of discount is the collapse of the great 


speculation in France which has prevailed for more than two anda 
half years. The fall in prices which in consequence of this collapse 
has occurred has mulcted the speculators in such enormous 
“ differences” that they are unable to pay; that is to say, the 
difference between the high prices at which they bought and the 
low prices to which the various speculative securities have now 
descended ought to be paid by the speculators, but it is so enor- 
mous that they are nate to do so, and their inability to pay their 
“‘ differences ” has involved the official stockbrokers in equal diffi- 
culties. Practically they also are unable to meet their engage- 
ments. On the Paris Bourse it is not possible to sell the securities 
which they hold, and if they were to press the sales abroad it is 
doubtful whether they would not also produce a surfeit in the 
foreign market ; but in any case they would drive prices so low 
that the stockbrokers themselves would be ent, rendered 
bankrupt, and the whole Bourse of Paris would have to close. To 
avoid such a disaster strenuous efforts have been made to enable 
the liquidation, which began on Wednesday, to be effected. In 
answer to a deputation of bankers and stockbrokers, the late 
Minister of Finance promised to lodge with the Bank of France 
sufficient funds to enable Rentes to be “ carried over”; that is to 
say, to enable speculators who had dealt in Rentes to settle their 
transactions at this week's liquidation. The great bankers and 
principal institutions of credit, moreover, have agreed to lend about 
33 millions sterling to the official stockbrokers, so as to provide them 
with the means of getting through the liquidation; and the Bank 
of France has also lent a considerable sum to the Lyons Bourse, 
which was even more severely shaken than that of Paris. But to 
carry out these various arrangements it was necessary for the banks 
to provide themseives with funds, and consequently they have been 
drawing gold to the extent we have already mentioned from 
London. They were enabled to do this by the enormous sales of 
Stock Exchange securities which have been effected here on Paris 
account for the last month or so. There was another object to be 
attained also in those withdrawals of gold. The great bankers 
and leading institutions of credit had at first decided to prop up 
the Union Générale, which was the chief cause of all the disaster ; 
but they found the task too great for them; and as they came to 
see that the Union Générale must suspend payment, they found it 
necessary to provide themselves with funds against all contin- 
gencies. Lastly, the general disorganization of the Bourse and the 
various possibilities of danger it engendered made it incumbent on 
all prudent people to strengthen themselves as much as they could. 
So far, then, the objects to be attained by the withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of England were good, and the process 
was serviceable not merely to France, but to all Europe, for 
a great crash in Paris would be felt all over Europe. Had the 
Bank of England, therefore, been stronger, everybody would have 
been glad of the flow of gold to Paris; but unfortunately 
the Bank of England had allowed its stock of gold 
to run too low. The immense drain from this country, 
as well as from France and Germany, to the United States 
for the last three years has left Europe very bare of gold, and the 
unwise decision of the Italian Government to resume specie pay- 
ments in gold has added to the difficulty. The gold which other- 
wise would have flowed into the Banks of England and France has 
been intercepted by the contractors for the Italian Loan, has been 
handed over to the Italian Government, and has been locked up 
idle. For the present it is as much out of the reach of the business 
world as if it did not exist. If the Italian Government could row 
be induced to suspend its accumulation of gold for a little while, 
it would confer a great benefit upon the trading community 
throughout Europe; but we fear there is little chance of that, 
for the Italian Government itself has not to obtain gold, and 
the contractors for the loan are bound to carry out their con- 
tract. In the meanwhile, however, it is lucky that New York 
is able to spare a considerable amount of gold. Already ship- 
ments of gold have been made to Italy, and we believe also to 
France, and it is said that some gold also will be sent to 
England. The gold will not arrive for some time, of course; but 
the mere fact that it is on the way will allay apprehensions and 
restore confidence. The danger is that, if the drain of gold from 
New York to Europe should assume large proportions, it might 
cause disquietude in America, might lead to a heavy fall in 
American securities, and might thus aggravate the difficulties of 
the European Stock Exchanges. It may be hoped, however, that this 
may be avoided, for American securities have already fallen very 
considerably, and in consequence of the fall, as well as of the war of 
rates, railroad building has beengreatly checked, and consequently the 
demand for currency in the West and South has been lessened. Money 
has, therefore, accumulated in New York, where for some time it 
has been very cheap; but the preparations for exporting gold have 
at once caused a tightness in the New York money market, rates 
having risen in a single day from 3 per cent. to more than 6. It 
would seem, therefore, that a large export of the metal is not to 
be expected. Still a very few millions might do much. 

The object of the withdrawals of gold from London to Paris is 
definite and temporary. As we have just explained, it is to 
enable the Paris Bourse to tide over its immediate difliculties. 
The gold, therefore, ought not to remain long in Paris; but it is 
feared that, if it once finds its way into the Bank of France, it will 
not be allowed to go out soon again. As France has a bimetallic 
currency, the Bank of France can pay either in silver or in 
gold, and consequently need not pay out any part of the gold 
it receives ; but under present circumstances it would seem easy 
for any of the great bankers who are taking over gold to make a 
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ial contract with the bank, that when the need for the gold 
has away, they shall be allowed to take it out again. 
No doubt, where sovereigns or other foreign coins are paid 
this will be done; but whether the Bank would enter into such an 
arrangement in the case of napoleons is not so certain. However, 
it would seem probable that after a little while the gold must come 
back from Paris. If the effect of the present panic passes 
off quickly, and if prices rise again, the Paris s tors 
will begin to buy in Lindos the securities which they have now 
sold in such vast masses, and, therefore, Paris will again become 
indebted to London. If, on the other hand, the effect of the panic 
is longer-lived than is generally expected, money will after a 
while tend to accumulate in Paris as it always does in a centre 
where credit has suffered a great shake; and as credit will be 
disorganized for a time there will be little demand for the money, 
and it will ore arg eg to flow to other countries where its 


value will be higher. But this, of course, will take some time, and 
the gold may remain in Paris for some months before it comes back. 
In the meantime the tendency of the enhancement in the value of 


money which the gold withdrawals haye led to here in London will 
be to check trade. A 6 per cent. rate trenches very seriously upon 
the margin of profit of merchants, and consequently merchants and 
manufacturers, should the high value of money last for any length 
of time, will try as far as they can to work only with their own 
money ; they will discount as few bills as they can, and, in short, 
will use their credit only when it is unavoidable. But if this is 
done all over the ccuntry by a large number of people in business, 
the volume of trade will shrink, and consequently there will 
be a decided check to the improvement which has been slowly 
going on for the past two years. The shrinkage of the volume 
of trade, bowever, will lead to a less demand for currency, and 
will thus tend to send both gold and notes up to London, 
to increase the reserve of the Bank of England, and thus to 
cure the evil. But it is easier to bring down the value of 
money than to stimulate trade again when it has suffered a 
check. Hitherto trade has been favoured, not only by low 
prices and low wages, but by ee cheap money; and the 
enhancement in the value of money will therefore tend to check 
it—that is, if the enhancement lasts long. It may be, how- 
ever, that gold in sufficient amount will come from New York to 
allay all the apprehensions that now exist; and if, at the same 
time, the Paris liquidation off without disaster, con- 
fidence will revive, and the value of money will then decline. 
The effect of a high Bank rate is to attract money from 
all quarters to London. Every bank will = to work with as 
a reserve as it can, and to send up all the gold it can spare 
to be used in London; and, although each bank may be able to 
send up but a small amount, small amounts, when multiplied by 
a l figure, reach a very considerable total. Moreover, no 
doubt gold will be attracted from abroad. Some of the gold that 
has gone to South America and to Egypt will probably come 
back, and various small hoards upon the Continent will also be 
attracted either to Paris or to London. It may be hoped, there- 
- fore, that the crisis will not last long, and that the reserve of the 
Bank will soon be reconstituted, when it will be found possible to 
reduce the rate. 


THE THEATRES. 


HE revival at the Haymarket Theatre of the late Mr. 
Robertson's comedy Ours was @ curious and, in its way, a 
decidedly interesting experiment, for which there was, no doubt, 
a a reason in the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s rights in 
Robertson's play will before very long determine. Most of our 
readers will remember the story of how Society, the first of the 
set of plays which made any mark, bad been carried from theatre 
to theatre in London before Mrs. Bancroft resolved upon produci 
it, and, after a few nights, found her reward in its success. “All 
the plays of the same stamp which followed it had more or less 
success, the best amongst them being, however, Ours and Caste. 
It may be thought that their merit was overrated at first, as it is, 
perhaps, apt to be underrated now; a thing which frequently 
ppens with works not of the first order possessing a certain 
freshness as well as cleverness, which, before repetition has 
robbed them of their novelty, avails to conceal to a great extent 
their faults. Presently the good points have become so familiar 
that the attention is perforce caught by the bad ones, and then 
there is sure to be more or less reaction of feeling and judgment. 
That the good points were and are remarkable is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that Caste,in spite of its utter impossibility 
asa picture of the life it affects to represent, remains an eflective 
piece; and that the pantomimic business of the last act of Ours is 
not only tolerated, but found acceptable. One great advantage 
Robertson had—a complete oneerenre with stage resources and 
requirements; and this, it would seem, was sufficient in the case 
of the plays we have named to cover the improbabilities and 
absurdities into which he stumbled, and which it is the part of 
the actors who re t his pieces to gloze over as much as 
possible. He knew well how to get a telling situation out of 
slight materials, how to bring on and take off his characters at 
the right moments, and how to his plays so as to fit 
them epee for the eeonee of the theatre on which they were 
originally designed. is was an exceptionally small theatre, 
itis almost inevitable that the pieces should suffer to some extent 


from being transplanted to a larger stage; but it is only fair to say 
that in the present case the loss is less than might fairly have been 
expected. Ours isa tolerably complete specimen of Robertson's 
method, with its merits and its shortcomings; and, as it is some 
considerable time since the play has been represented on the 
London stage, it may not be amiss to give a sketch of its construc- 
tion. 

The first act passes in Sir Alexander Shendryn’s park in the 
country, and from what on the stage we learn that Sir 
Alexander is much pestered by his wife, to whom he is rude after 
the fashion of people in this style of comedy, about a secret drain 
upon his income, which not unnaturally annoys her and makes her 
suspicious; that Lady Shendryn’s companion, Mary Netley, to 
whom Lady Shendryn, in her turn, is grossly rude, thinks Hugh 
Chalcot a bear, while he thinks her an impertinent minx; that 
Angus MacAlister, a cadet of a good Scotch family, is in love with 
Blanche Haye, Sir Alexander's rich ward; and that Sir Alexander 
and Lady Shendryn wish her to marry Prince Perovsky, a Russian, 
who, oddly enough, has come over to England with the express 

of taking back a Princess who shall do credit to him and 
“his Imperial master.” We also learn that the wife of Sergeant 
Jones—a character important in the piece, although he does not 
really affect its action—has just presented him with twins, a 
circumstance which gives rise to some somewhat old-fashioned 
pleasantries. Blanche Haye, it should have been mentioned, is, 
as far as one can see, as much in love with Angus as he 
is with her; and here, as throughout the piece, there seems 
no sort of adequate reason for her yielding in any way to 
the pressure put upon her by Sir Alexander and Lady Shendryn. 
She is practically her own mistress. There is no hint that 
she cares for Perovsky, and if her wavering is only due to the 
temptation of becoming a Russian princess, she ceases at once to 
be the charming character which she is evidently intended to be. 
The second act takes place in Lady Shendryn’s drawing-room after 
dinner, and the aspect of affairs is changed by the facts that Sir 
Alexander Shendryn’s regiment is on the eve of starting for the 
Crimea, war having been declared with Russia, and that at the 
last moment he receives a letter which causes him the greatest 
agitation, and induces him to send off at once for Hugh Chalcot. 
He has previously had a scene with Lady Shendryn, in which he 
again refuses to tell her what is the nature of the calls coustantly 
made on his purse, but consoles her by telling her that he has lett 
the munificent sum of two thousand pounds as provision for her 
for an indefinite time. To make matters more probable and com- 
fortable this sum is largely reduced after the receipt of the letter 
referred to. There is a scene of love-making between Angus and 
Blanche, the Prince makes a formal proposal for her hand; there 
ensues @ general saying of adieux, in which Lady Shendryn be- 
haves with impossible coldness to her husband; the band of 
“Ours” strikes up under the window; Hugh Chalcot resolves to 
buy a commission and follow his friends, Sir Alexander's voice 
is heard giving the words of command, and the drums and fifes 
are heard playing the march as Blanche Haye completes an effec- 
tive tableau by tainting into Lady Shendryn’s arms. In the third 
act we are taken to the hut occupied by Chalcot and MacAlister 
in theCrimea, ‘The ladies turn up, having come out in a friend’s 
yacht; Perovsky appears as a prisoner; Chalcot explains to 
Lady Shendryn—he might just as well have done it before—that 
Sir Alexander's money has gone in shielding her brother from dis- 
; there is a reconciliation, a double marriage is arranged 
tween Mary and Chalcot, and Blanche and Angus, and the 
curtain falls upon a group of all the chief characters. The act is 
made out with some puerile business of the two girls playing at 
soldiers, some rather pantomimic business of cooking between 
Hugh and Mary, and with various appearances on the scene of 
the Sergeant. Some of the jokes have an unpleasantly ghastly 
flavour, and there is, perhaps, too much of the “I may perhaps 
never return” business on the part of the men, when they go out 
to join in an engagement which is represented to the indies as 
being a regimental parade. 

The faults of such a piece are patent. There is no particular 
reason for any of the things happening which do happen, and upon 
which the progress of the play depends, It is incredible that Sir 
Alexander should part from his wife in anger as he goes to take his 
regiment to the war rather than pain her by revealing that he 
has been spending money to protect her brother from infamy. 
The explanation of the drain upon his purse is as conventional as 
the quarrel is impossible, and is but a variant on the device which 
makes matters come right in Society, where also it is incredible 
that the explanation should be so long deferred. Blanche Haye’s 
conduct is, as we have said, insufficiently explained; cha- 
racters talk to each other in an outrageously impossible way, and 
the probability of all the personages coming together in the last 
act is not striking. This license, however, may fairly be allowed 
to the playwright. The good qualities which override the curious 
faults which we have indicated must be looked for in the writer’s 
close knowledge of stage effect, in the go of the dialogue which 
makes the listener pardon its unlikeliness, and in the careful work- 
ing up of the piece and its effects by the company who represent it. 
It would be @ curious and probably an unpleasing experience to see 
Ours inadequately played. At the Haymarket it is played for the 
most part excellently. Mrs. Bancroft gives the same brightness 
and attractive pertness as of old to Mary Netley, Mr. Bancroft the 
same air of nature and of a not unpleasantly affected cynicism 
to Hugh Chalcot. Mrs, Langtry’s iormance of Blanche 
Haye, as of another part of which we _ shall 
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resently, was to us an agreeable surprise. It is not 
: pen a8 experience that an amateur should in so short a 
time uire so much of the technique of the theatre. Mrs. 
Langtry has natural gifts in her favour, not least among them a 
clear and musical voice. She has already acquired an excellent 
articulation, and the art not only of moving about the stage, but 
also that, which is perhaps more difficult, of sitting still naturally. 
It is almost a matter of course that she should have some con- 
straint of gesture and some faultiness of intonation, which was 
especially apparent in the dialogue with Angus before the end of 
the second act. But this was more than made up for by the success- 
ful carrying through of -the difficult business-of the fainting at the 
fall of the curtain. Altogether there seems every reason to hope 
that Mrs. Langtry may become an actress of unusual ability 
and value. Mr. Conway makes, as he generally contrives to make, 
a lifelike figure of the young hero; but he might do well to 
omit the snatch of a French song in the third act. Mr. Pinero is 
not very happily suited as Sir Alexander; he acts, as always, with 
intelligence; but he misses the soldier-like air which is wanted, 
and the skill of his make-up cannot lend probability to the state- 
ment that he is a good many years older than Lady Shendryn. 
Mr. Brookfield’s Sergeant Jones is from first to last an admirable 
impersonation, a word which, in its strictest meaning, is strictly 
applicable to his performance, His acting in the second act, when 
he has to speak of leaving his wife and children, revealed his pos- 
session of a valuable quality which might not have been inferred 
from his previous performances—that of pathos. As Prince 
Perovsky, Mr. Arthur Cecil is at his best—and his best, as we all 
know, is very good indeed—in the first two acts, but is, perhaps, a 
little less fortunate in the third. 

At the same theatre morning performances are given on 
Thursdays of She Stoops to Conquer. Mrs. Langtry’s Miss 
Hardcastle is full of promise, and has already fine points in 
performance. ‘The want of mastery of gesture and intonation 
is naturally enough more apparent here than in the part of 
Blanche Haye; but it is — evident that the actress has 
intelligence and application enough to overcome these faults. In 
her scenes with young Marlowe there was a true and graceful 
appreciation of humour. Mr. Brookfield’s clever performance of 
Mi . Hardcastle was somewhat wanting, when we saw the plays in 
geniality ; but in this matter he was handicapped by the odd 
blunder made by Mr. Conway, who represented young Marlowe as 
being seriously and rudely angry with the old man whom he takes 
for a garrulous conceited innkeeper. We have never seen Mr. 
Arthur Cecil to so little advantage as in the part of Tony 
Lumpkin. His acting was wanting in dash and humour. His 
assumption of high spirits failed to attain any air of reality, and, 
as a consequence, the fun of the part was strained and flat. 
Mr. Pinero gave an admirably humorous performance of Diggory. 

Experience has long proved that in such matters as the prevention 
of fires and panic in theatres there is nothing to be done except by 
constantly knocking in a nail; and it is just as well that the 
dramatic critics of London should again have met to consider this 
subject. As on a former occasion, the conclusions which they 
arrived at were to the point, the most important being to the 
effect that a Royal Commission on the whole matter is urgently 
needed. This is, indeed, the only apparent effectual method 
which can be employed for getting any satisfactory result. 
We have lately pointed out how much the Lord Chamberlain 
does that he is not bound to do, and how little of what he 
would no doubt wish to do he is able to accomplish. Since 
that time the Home Secretary has requested a report from 
the Board of Works, and the Board of Works has requested 
a report from Captain Shaw. That Captain Shaw’s report will 
hit every blot and will point to every reform that should be made 
there can be no doubt, That his recommendations will be acted 
ee is unhappily very doubtful. What is important is that the 
whole matter should be looked after by a competent staff of in- 
spectors under his control. All that can for the moment be done 
is to prevent the subject from dropping again into oblivion until 
some new disaster like that of the Ring Theatre brings it again into 
notice. 


REVIEWS. 


FINANCES AND PUBLIC WORKS OF INDIA.* 
( First Notice.) 


as work is the joint production of two brothers who for 
many years have played a remarkable part in Indian ad- 
ministration. As Sir John Strachey observes in the preface, 
“there is hardly a great office in the State, from that of 
Lieutenant-Governor or Member of Council downwards, which 
one or other of them has not held; and there is hardly a great 
department of the administration for the management of which, 
at some time, one or other of them has not been responsible.” Sir 
John Strachey was a member of the Council of the Governor- 
General during the latter part of Sir John Lawrence’s govern- 
ment, during the whole of Lord Mayo’s government, during the 
earlier part of the government of Lord Northbrook, and during 


* The Finances and Public Works of India from 1869 to 1881. By Sir 
John Strachey, G.C.S.1., and Lieutenant-General Richard Strachey, R.E., 
F.R.S. Londou: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. 


the greater part of the government of Lord Lytton, having held 
during a portion of the time covered by the last two Governor- 
Generalships the important office of Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces. He is generally credited with having 
exerted an influence over two of the Governors-General with 
whom he was associated such as has been seldom possessed by a 
member of an Indian Council. The part taken by Lieutenant- 
General Richard Strachey has been necessarily ‘less prominent. 
Not being a member of the Civil Service, he had not the same 
opportunities of official advancement that were open to his 
brother; but it can hardly be said that, as a matter of fact, his 
position was the less influential of the two; for, in addition to 
great ability and untiring industry, he possessed in the assistance 
and co-operation which he received from Sir John Strachey ad- 
vantages rarely enjoyed by a man who, though occupying posts of 
a highly responsible character, never held for any lergth of time 
any of the highest offices in the administration. General Strache 

officiated as Financial Member of Council during his brother's 
absence from India for a few months in 1878, and he afterwards 
acted as Military Member for a few weeks during the absence of 
Sir Edwin Johnson. With these exceptions, he never held 
a higher office in India than that of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Public Works. And yet we rise from a 
perusal of the volume before us with a strong impression that as 
regards most of the measures of which it treats—whether it be 
the policy of constructing public works from borrowed funds, or 
the decentralization of the finances, or the arrangements for the 
equalization of the salt duties, or the abolition of the sugar duties, 
or the revision of the Customs duties—in so far as these measures 
have been due to Strachey influence, the original suggestions 
emanated rather from the officer of Engineers than from the 
Bengal Civil Servant. However this may be, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the spectacle of two brothers thus working 
together in constant and cordial co-operation, and jointly in- 
fluencing, if not moulding, the administration of a great 
Empire. In the two Wellesleys at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and in the Lawrences in more recent years, we have 
had notable instances of members of the same family playing 
distinguished parts at critical epochs of Indian history; but 
we know of no case precisely similar to that now under con- 
sideration, where two brothers, thoroughly agreed in all their 
views, have combined to shape, and have succeeded in carrying 
out, a policy or series of policies affecting some of the most im- 
portant and most difficult questions of Indian administration. 
That the influence thus exerted has not been without its draw- 
backs, and that it has often provoked distrust and hostility, is well 
known. It never can tend to the harmonious working of a 
Government constituted like the Government of India, when a 
single member of Council is supposed to exercise an exceptional 
intluence over the head of the Government; and when this has 
happened in the case of two Governors-General so dissimilar in 
most respects as were Lord Mayo and Lord Lytton, separated by 
no great interval of time, the influence in both cases having been 
exercised by the same person, \it can hardly be a matter for 
surprise that the termination of what was commonly described as 
the Strachey régime was regarded in many quarters as an unmixed 
benefit to the country. But, whatever may be thought of that 
régime, or whatever opinions may be entertained on the merits of 
the various measures with which it was identified, there can be no 
question that Sir John Strachey and General Strachey are both 
of them very able men, and that in this work they have made a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of matters on which there 
has been hitherto a good deal of misapprehension. 

The great value of the book consists in the clear and com- 
pendious record of facts which it contains—many of them very 
complex facts, which have hitherto been beyond the reach of the 
ordinary reader, buried in ponderous volumes of financial statistics, 
or in the equally inaccessible financial statements of successive 
Financial Members of the Governor-General’s Council. On some 
of the arguments which the authors deduce from the facts and 
figures presented by them, and on some of the opinions which they 
express, there is doubtless room for difference of opinion; but 
it will be generally admitted that they have proved their case on 
the main points which they seek to establish—namely, that the 
4 position of Indian finance is far more satisfactory than 

as been commonly supposed, and that the Public Works policy of 
recent years, which is chiefly due to the persistent advocacy of 
General Strachey, has been a decided and unquestionable success. 
The book commences with a brief introductory notice of the 
changes which have taken place in the condition of India during 
the last forty years, of the extension of territory, the increase 
of the revenues and expenditure, the growth of trade, the deve- 
lopment of anges communication, the introduction of railways 
and telegraphs, and other material improvements. It then dis- 
cusses at some length the progress, during the last twelve years 
and the —_— condition, of the revenue and expenditure; the 
— of constructing productive public works by means of 

rrowed capital, and the results of that policy; the debt; the 
decentralization of finance ; famines, and the arrangements made 
for mitigating and relieving them ; the salt and sugar duties, the 
opium revenue, the Customs revenue, the trade, and various other 
matters of greater or less importance, but all of them having a 
material bearing upon the financial condition of the country. 
While the main object of the book is, as we have af 
to prove that the present position of Indian finance is favour- 
able, a subsidiary object is to show that this satisfactory 
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state of things is to a great extent attributable to measures which 
have been promoted by the authors, It was not unnatural that 
the latter should desire to vindicate an administration with which 
they had been so long and so closely connected ; the more espe- 
cially as, owing to the unfortunate mistake which was made two 
years ago in the Afghan war estimates—a mistake for which the 
then Financial Member of the Governor-General’s Council was the 
official chiefly responsible—there had arisen in this country a not 
unreasonable distrust of the soundness of the Indian financial 
administration; while even before this incident occurred, the 
heavy increase of the Indian debt, the frequency of famines, and 
the bear 209 imposed upon the Indian Treasury by the de- 
preciation in the value of silver, to say nothing of the Afghan 
war, had led many persons competent to form an opinion on 
such subjects to entertain very gloomy views both as to the 
actual position and as to the future prospects of India. 

The growth of the Indian debt of late years has been very great 
and bey 6 rapid. Seventy years ago the — of the debt was 
28,308,816/., and the interest 1,622,646/. During the following 
thirty years, many of which were years of war, the debt 
increased only by tive millions, and, owing to reductions in the 
rate of interest, the burden of interest in 1842 was less by nearly 
100,000/, than it had been in 1812. Twenty years later, in 
1862, the amount of the debt, partly owing to the heavy charges 
entailed by the Mutiny, had risen to 96,774,548/., and the inte- 
rest to 4,411,882/. The debt has now reached the considerable 
gum of 157,149,000/., or in round numbers it is now 60,370,000l, 
more than it wasin 1862. The whole of this last-mentioned in- 
crease of debt has been caused by the policy, brought into opera- 
tion in 1867, of constructing productive works by means of 
borrowed funds, Indeed, the capital expenditure by the State on 

roductive works, including under that head the purchase of the 
Fast Indian Railway and loans made to municipalities and other 
public bodies, in addition to works constructed under State manage- 
ment, has exceeded the amount by which the total debt has 
increased, and the capital of the ordinary debt is less at the present 
time by 2,935,548/. than it was twenty years ago. The policy of 
borrowing money for the construction of State works has been 
much canvassed, especially by public men in this country. In 
1878 and 1879 the subject was investigated by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, who, while not entirely condemning 
the policy, recommended that it should be subjected to various re- 
strictions, one of those restrictions being that the annual capital 
expenditure from loan funds should in future be limited to 
2,500,0001, In India, while the policy has been regarded in 
certain quarters with ———— it has received the support of 
some of the ablest of the Indian officials. Its actual introduction, 
which, as we have said, dates from 1867, is due to General 
Strachey, at that time Secretary in the Public Works Department ; 
but the policy had been advocated many years before by a Public 
Works ear Pol at Madras, who, in a remarkable report made 
in 1852, affirmed that true economy consisted in applying 
borrowed capital to the construction of remunerative works. The 
results of this policy, as explained in the seventh and: eighth 
chapters of the present work, have exceeded the most sanguine 
anticipations of its supporters. While the capital amount of the 
debt has risen to 157,149,000/., the actual charge for interest has 
fallen from 6,576,000/., which was the charge in 1869-70, to 
3,093,000/., the charge in 1880-81. The results are thus summed 
up in p. 102 of the book :— 

The outlay of 62,000,000/. on irrigation works and railways has been 
accompanied by an ultimate yearly reduction of charge of 3,000,000. 
yearly. India has now obtained works to the value of 142,000.000/., which 
produce a gross income of 15,500,000/., and (excluding interest charges on 
capital) a net income of 7,000,000/. ; and consequently yield a return of 4% 
per cent. on the capital outlay, which pays all interest except a net re- 
sidual yearly charge on the State of 195,000l., or less than 3 shillings per 
tool. on the capital invested. ‘These iesults have been secured in a period 
during which India has experienced a succession of famines unparalleled in 
history, leading to an extraordinary expenditure of 14,800,000/.; during 
the same time the fall in the value of silver has led to an exceptional 
outlay in excess of the average of former years, amounting to not less than 
10,000,000/. ; and lastly, the war in Afghanistan, after deducting the 
grants made by England, has cost 18,000,000/. net, which has been’ met 
from the revenues. 


The calculations by which these results are arrived at are neces- 
sarily somewhat complex; but a reference to the tabular state- 
ment in p. 113 will explain very clearly the data upon which they 
are based. This statement shows that, while the interest on the 
ordinary debt, as distinguished from the debt incurred for public 
works, been reduced to 2,808,coo/., the net charge imposed 
upon the State by works constructed from loan funds—including 
under this head railways constructed by means of capital on which 
the interest is guaranteed, as well as works constructed from funds 
borrowed by the Government—has fallen to 195,000/., and thus 
establishes the contention of the authors that, following the 
large expenditure from borrowed funds, and as its immediate con- 
sequence, there has been a positive improvement of the resources 
of the State amounting to 3,000,000/. yearly. 

While the burden of the Indian debt has thus diminished, the 
Tevenues during the twelve years embraced in the authors’ review 
have increased by upwards of 7,000,000/., the increase having been 


most marked during the last three years of the series. In 1869-70 
the net revenue was 42,375,176/., in 1880-81 it was 49,431,0001. | 
Previously to 1878-79 the net revenue had never reached 
44,250,000/. The average of the last three years was 49,242,269/. 
ing the twelve years the net expenditure, exclusive of the war 
in Afghanistan and of famine, rose from 42,418,230/. in'1869-70 to 


44,335,0001. in 1880-81. The increase of expenditure was more 
than accounted for by the loss by exchange, which in 1880-81 
amounted to 2,553,000. The charge entailed by the war upon 
the Indian Treasury was 18,072,353¢., and the charge for famines 
was 14,788,819/.; in all 32,861,1722. Excluding these charges, 
the accounts of the twelve years show a surplus of 24,839,433/., 
and, including them, a deficit of 8,021,739/.; or, if from the latter 
sum be deducted a surplus amounting to 2,021,309/, which during 
the same period has accrued to the local Governments under the de- 
centralization system, the ultimate deticiency on the Imperial and 
Provincial amounts together is reduced to6,000,430/, The most note- 
worthy point in these figures is the large increase of revenue which 
has taken place in a period marked by disastrous famines. Nearly a 
third of the increase was contributed by a rise of 2,333,613/. in 
the net opium revenue; but land revenue, stamps with registra- 
tion, excise, and salt, each contributed about a million more than 
they yielded in the first year of the series. Provincial rates in 
1880-81 were higher by 1,495,504/. than they were in 1869-70, 
but assessed taxes were lower by 529,400/, The surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, exclusive of war and famine, in the last year of 
the series was 5,123,174/., which, however, in the estimates for the 
current year has been reduced by the present Finance Minister to 
2,355,000/., the opium revenue having been intentionally under- 
estimated by a sum of nearly 2,000,000/, below the net receipts of 
the last financial year. Assuming that opium will yield at least 
1,500,000/, more than the estimate, Sir John Strachey considers 
that 4,000,000/, may now be fairly regarded as the normal Indian 
surplus, excluding charges for war and famine. We understand 
that the latest accounts from India show that a surplus to this 
amount may be confidently expected for the current financial year; 
but it is impossible to ignore the fact that the continuance of such 
a surplus is in a large measure dependent upon the opium revenue 
remaining at the high figure at which it has stood during the last 
two years. ‘The agitation against the opium trade, which has been 
recommenced in England while the present work was passing 
through the press—an agitation which is evidently encouraging the 
Chinese Government to renew their efforts to annex a portion of 
the Indian opium revenue—renders this surplus somewhat _ 
carious, and, if Sir John Strachey’s policy in regard to the Indi 
Customs duties shall be carried out to its full extent, it is not 
improbable that in the course of a few years a great part of the 
present surplus will have disappeared. 

To many of our readers it will be a revelation to learn how 
comparatively small a proportion of the Indian revenues is derived 
from taxation properly so called ; out of the total net revenue of 
49,431,000, realized in the last financial year, 30,885,000/, came 
from sources other than taxation; the chief of these sonrces being 
the land revenze, which, as the authors observe, is not a tax, bat 
“a portion of the rent of land reserved by the State from time 
immemorial for its own purposes.” ‘he increase in the land revenue 
of late years, thovgh considerably exceeding 1,000.000/, in the 
twelve years under review, has not been so remarkable as it was 
some twenty or thirty years ago; but the land revenue still sup- 
plies 44 per cent. of the total net revenues, and must always con- 
stitute the most important element in Indian finance. The authors 
deplore the needless sacritice of revenue, computed at not less than 
3,000,000/, @ year, which was entailed by Lord Cornwallis’s;Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal; a settlement which Niebuhr described 
as “one of the most unfortunate, but best-intentioned plans that 
ever ruined a country”; and in regard to the other provinces they 
observe that ‘‘ there has been a tendency of late years to take too 
little rather than too much as land revenue, and to forget that, at 
any rate in a country like India, this is the best of all possible 
sources of public income, and better than taxation in any shape. 
For many years past the policy has been to give the landholders 
in those provinces in which the land revenue has not been 
nently settled a larger share of the produce of the land, and to 
diminish the share of the State. The soundness of this policy and 
its practical success are beyond question; for it is certain that the 
rapid growth of revenue which followed its adoption was in a great 
measure attributable to the extension of cultivation which was 
thereby induced. It is possible that in some parts of the country 
the assessment has been fixed needlessly low. This has been 
affirmed regarding the settlement of the Central Provinces, made 
under the orders of Sir Richard Temple; but the error, if error it 
was, was on the right side, and it is not probable that in future 
revisions of assessment any attempt will be made to raise its 
incidence, Next to the land revenue, the most important source of 
income which is not of the nature of taxation is the opim-) 
revenue, which is practically paid by the Chinese purchasers of t} » 
opium. ‘Tributes and contributions from native States, and ths 
net revenue derived from working the State forests, make up nearly 
1,000,000/., which is in no sense a tax upon the inhabitants cf 
British India. 

We must here pause in our notice of this valuable book. We 
hope ona future occasion to advert to some of the other topics of 
which it treats, such as the decentralization of finance, the measures 
taken for meeting famine liabilities, the salt tax, the opium trade, 
the customs duties, and the important questions dealt with in the 
closing chapter, including among others the question of State 
agency versus private enterprise in the prosecution ef public 
wor! 
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SCHWATKA’S SEARCH.* 


R. GILDER'S account of Lieutenant Schwatka’s search for 

the remains of the Franklin expedition has a merit rather 
uncommon in accounts of Arctic travel. It is short. The style is, 
in the main, that which letters addressed to a New York news- 
paper naturally assume. But the book is very readable, in spite of 
the painful details about the deaths of the English seamen, and 
the melancholy account of the condition of the “ friendless bodies 
-of unburied men.” Lieutenant Schwatka, who distinguished him- 
-self as a cavalry officer in the Civil War between the States, 
was induced to attempt a final search for the records and remains 
-of the Franklin expedition by certain rumours and legends 
reported by a Captain Barry. The Captain was, he said, on a 
whaling cruise, in 1871-73, and was frozen in by the ice in 
Repulse Bay. Some Eskimos came on board his vessel, and 
spoke of a “ great white man” in uniform, who had visited them, 
with his followers, some years before. This “great white 
-man,” who reminds one of the ancient Mexican legends of 
a similar visitor, was said to have left many papers in a 
cairn, In 1876, Captain Barry declared that another Eskimo 
had told him about the “ great white man,’ and had given 
him a spoon engraved with the word “Franklin.” Stirred 
by these reports, Mr. Schwatka sought an interview with Mr. 
Daly, of the Geographical Society, and, as the result, was en- 
-abled to start on Juue 19, 1878, for the North in the Zothen, a 
vessel of one hundred and two tons, Captain Barry. Mr. Gilder 
went as second in command of the exploring party. About the 
end of July they reached the coasts of the Eskimos, and bought 
some exceedingly good bargains from the guileless natives. Mr. 
Gilder and an Eskimo named Joe, partially Americanized, who 
had joined the expedition, were rather shocked at the extremely 
low prices in powder and ball which were paid for valuable furs, 
whalebone, and fresh meat. By August 7 the Zothen reached 
Rowe’s Welcome. The —— learned that one of Captain 
Barry's informants had died, and that nobody knew what had 
become of the other. This was depressing; but Mr. Schwatka 
-had great hopes that by staying at least one season on King 
William Land, when the snow was off the ground, they should 
be able to find the records of Franklin’s last expedition. ‘They 
made a winter camp, and Mr. Gilder had very unpleasant experience 
of Arctic deer-hunting and of starvation. But he and all 
the white men of the party pretty soon learned to do as the 
Eskimos do, and to eat and drink such native things as were set 
before them. On their possession of this accomplishment, and on 
their luck and skill in shooting an extraordinary amount of game, 
deer, seals, walruses, and so on, the success of their exploration 
depended. Mr. Gilder’s frequent descriptions of the strange meat 
on which he and his friends lived, not uncomfortably, is one of 
the most interesting portions of his book. They learned rather to 
like frozen rotten fish and flesh, called “topee” by the Eskimos. 
“Tt does not taste any worse than some kinds of cheese smell, 
and is a strong and wholesome diet, unless eaten in great 
quantities. It fortilies the system against cold, and, shortly after 
eating, causes a healthy glow of warmth to pervade the body even 
in the coldest weather.” Mr. Gilder says he can now eat almost 
anythingan Eskimo can, and almost as much. The digestion of an 
ostrich seems to be the first quality of a successful Arctic explorer. 
Mr. Gilder speaks well of a delicacy made of the contents of a deer's 
paunch mixed with seal oil. It looks like ice-cream, but has 
more the flavour, we learn, of locusts and wild honey. ‘I'he 
process of cooking ought not to be witnessed by the amateur. On 
the return from the search the sledging-party suffered more than 
inconvenience, in spite of their dwra wa and general hardihood. 
‘The meat had to be eaten cold, and, indeed, was frozen so solid 
that it had to be sawed, and then broken into convenient lumps, 
as in the process of breaking stones for a macadamized road. ‘Lhe 
stones should be just big enough to fit into the open mouth, and 
morgeaux of this character were split off by the hungry explorers. 
They first breathed on the lumps to take the chill off; for, if this 
process were neglected, the meat stuck, like frosty iron, to the 
tongue and lips. The method by which Mr. Bob Sawyer in boy- 
hood made the apple which he offered to Miss Allen “ unplea- 
santly warm” might be recommended to cooks in the Arctic 
regions. ‘The effect which frost has on food is used by the 
Eskimos to tempt wolves to their destruction. Long strips of 
supple whalebone are doubled up and bound together by slices of 
meat. The unwary wolf swallows the meat while still frozen, 
and, as it gradually melts, the whalebone springs out, with con- 
sequences which may readily be imagined. In palliation of these 
certainly strong measures, it must be said that the wolves had killed 


four dogs belorging to the ingenious Kskimo who devised the subtle | 
torture. ‘The party does not seem to have taken any spirituous | 


liquors with it, for Mr. Gilder, speaking of a bottle of whisky 
which was sent to him as he approached civilized regions, says 
that it was “a great comfort,” and that “our long winter journey 


d 
+ | & pleasant chapter on the manners and customs of the Eskimos. It 


ardent spirits, probably diluted alcohol, to be partaken of in small 


quantities each night on arriving in camp, or after unusually fatigu- 
ing work and exposure.” This will readily be credited by every | 


one who is not a fanatical follower of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The 
worst of their adventures in the matter of food was Captain Barry's 


leaving them, taking away all the reserve stores that the party had 


* Schwatka’s Search. By W. H. Gilder, Second in Command, London: 
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left near its headquarters. The white men were reduced to eat 
the walrus hide that the Eskimos had saved to make soles for their 
shoes. ‘“ Not merely had they [the Eskimos] divided their last 
morsel of food, but had given to us and their children and had gone 
without themselves.” None of the other Eskimos had the wonderful 
pluck and endurance of the good Toolooah, the mainstay of the 
party, and some of them saw no harm in beating their wives, 
while all treated the wedding bond very lightly, But the Eskimos 
were generous, were truth-tellers, and were so good of heart 
that tears filled their eyes when they described the sufferings of 
the last survivors of Franklin’s expedition, 

We have scarcely the heart to repeat the sad story which the 
Eskimos told of the fate of our brave countrymen. There remains 
no written record of that melancholy retreat through a land of 
darkness and of the shadow of death. Only the opened cairns, 
the mouldering bones, bits of ship's furniture, and fragments of 
glass and metal told how the English sailors wandered south- 
wards, growing weaker and weaker by the way, burying their 
dead while they had the strength with such honours and Christian 
rites as might be, and finally perishing, so frail and helpless tht 
the survivors lay dying by the bodies of the dead, All these 
things were discovered by Mr. Schwathka’s party as they followed 
the hopeless clue of Captain Barry's apocryphal “ Franklin 
spoons.” They met a very old Eskimo, an Ookjoolik, of some 
sixty-five years of age, who had seen white men when he was a 
little boy :— 


He was fishing on Back’s River when they came along in a boat and 
shook hands with him. There were ten men. The leader was called 
* Tos-ard-e-roak,’ which Joe says, from the sound, he thinks means 
Lieutenant Back. The next white man he saw was dead ina bunk of a 
big ship which was frozen in the ice near an island about five miles due 
west of Grant Point, on Adelaide Peninsula. They had to walk out about 
three miles on smooth ice to reach the ship. He said that his son, wi 
was present, a man about thirty-five years old, was then about like a child 
he pointed out—probably seven or eight years old. About this time he 
saw the tracks of white men on the mainland. When he first saw them 
there were four, and afterward only three. This was when the spring 
snows were falling. When his people saw the ship so long without any 
one around, they used to go on board and steal pieces of wood and iron. 


Acting on this and other information, Mr. Schwatka’s party sought 
a spot—the furthest, they believe, in the direction of Hudson's 
Bay which was reached by any of Franklin’s men:— 


The party was a small one, and had, probably, been sifted down to the 
few hardiest men, whose anticipation of reseue from the horrible death 
that awaited them had not faltered under all their terrible sufferings while 
they had the continent in view. It probably seemed that if they could 
only reach the mainland they would be comparatively safe. But even the 
bravest hearts niust have sunk—and that there were many brave hearts 
among them cannot be doubted—when tie awful desolation of this country 
forced itself upon them. No more powerfal picture of utter abandonment 
could possibly be devised than this. ‘lhe land low and barren, so low, in- 
deed, as to be scarcely distinguished from the sea, as both lay covered with 
their mantle of snow. Neither tree nor sprout, and scarcely a hill visible— 
nothing whatever to relieve the crushing monotony of the scene—no living 
thing to be seen anywhere, though the eve had uninterrupted range over so 
vast a territory. Even a wolf prowling around would have been a relief in 
the utter loneliness that oppressed them. 


It was here, Mr. Gilder thinks, that the records of the expedition, 
brought thus far with infinite toil and care, were irrecoverably 
lost. On the day of the visit to this spot an Eskimo woman was 
found who remembered the white men. They had given her hus- 
band a knife, and her people had given them a number of seals. 
“ At the end of five days they all started for Adelaide Peninsula, 
fearing that the ice, which was very rotten, might not let them 
across.” They parted company with the white men near Glad- 
man’s Point, and never saw them again, The white men were 
very thin; their mouths were dry, and hard, and black; they 
wore no fur clothing, without which life in those regions can 
hardly be preserved. Next spring this woman saw a tent at the 
head of Terror Bay. There were dead bodies in the tent, and 
outside were some covered with sand. Books, and knives, and 
blankets, and other articles were lying about. Further north, an- 
other woman and her son, a boy when the white men died, and 
now @ medicine-man, gave additional information. The books 
found by the Eskimos appear to have been printed volumes. They 
found many watches, and gave them to the children for play- 
things. “There is no cairn there.” The wind and tide have 
scattered the books and buried them in sand. A tin box full of 
boolis was found by the Eskimos, but lost again “ beyond hope of 
recovery.” 

Mr. Schwatka’s expedition had only a negative result; but it 
deserves praise for the admirable conduct and cheery courage of 
the party, which undertook the only sledge journey ever made 
through the entire course of an Arctic winter. The party buried 
the remains of every member of the Franklin expedition that could 
be discovered, and it can be no longer said of them, in the words 
of Telemachus, that their ‘‘ white bones lie wasting in the rain 
upon the mainland, or the billow rolls them in the brine.” In ad- 
dition to the main narrative of the search, Mr. Gilder has written 


addslittle to what we know from Rink, Egede, and other sources; but 
on the whole seems to indicate that the head-men possess rather 
more influence than has usually been assigned to any rulers among 


| these kirgless Hyperboreans, The drawings which illustrate the 


book are very ellective, especially the portrait of an old woman 
sent out as an ambassadress by her tribe, because if she did happen 
to be shot it was vile damnum. The Eskimos practise female 
infantinide, and when they have lost a tribesman are anxious to 
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kill the first stranger they meet. This custom arises from the duty 
of revenge, and the belief, so common among savage races, that no 
deaths are natural, but that all are caused by some sorcerer, known 
or unknown. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL.* 


W E take exception to the title of this book. Had the editor 
called it simply “Letters and Journals of Sir Charles 
Lyell,” we should have had no objection to offer, but we must 
protest against the addition of the word “Life.” The two 
yolumes contain a vast mass of information which will be in- 
valuable to the future historian of the pre of natural science 
during the nineteenth century, or to Lye ’s future biographer ; 
but his “ Life,” as we understand the term, is not to be found in 
them. We are no friends to that vulgar inquisitiveness which 
would drag into the light of day every de of a dead man’s 
career, no matter how sacred, or how ful to the feelings of the 
survivors ; but when we reflect on the position which Sir Oharles 
Lyell held during half a century, the changes in geological science 
which he effected, and the prejudices which he overcame, we feel 
that we have a right to demand that his life should be related 
minutely and carefully by those competent to do so, of whom there 
must be many, with all needful explanations and illustrations. As 
matters now stand, readers bold enough to embark upon the volumes 
before us, which contain nearly one thousand pages between them, 
will find themselves at the end not much better informed than 
they were at the beginning, unless they happen to be conversant 
with the history of natural science, or with Lyell’s own works. 
We do not think that this extent of information on a reader's 

t ought to be assumed. Letters are very pleasant reading, no 
Foubt ut they require, more than any other class of documents, 
that elucidation which can only be given by those thoroughly well 
acquainted with the personal career of the writer. Now the 
editor of these volumes has done next to nothing in this direction. 
The notes are few and far between, and do not tell us much even 
when they do occur; the meagre fragments of personal narrative 
which occasionally head the chapters read like quotations from an 
indifferent article in a biographical dictionary; and the index is 
not nearly full enough. On the other hand, those who know 
Lyell’s books will be delighted with his letters. He wrote in a 
good style, especially as he grew older; and he described what he 
saw and heard very graphically and well. Fortunately he was in 
the habit of keeping his father and sisters well informed about his 
daily life, especially when abroad; and for the special amusement 
of the former he reported conversations and anecdotes, while with 
his friends he discussed his scientific views and discoveries. Again, 
he began to travel at a time when men who are mere names 
to the present generation—Humboldt, Cuvier, Arago, La Place— 
were in their prime ; and he evidently had the happy art, so rare 
with Englishmen, of becoming intimate with foreigners. His 
intercourse, too, with his fellow-workers in England—even with 
those from whom he differed—was always cordial, There is no 
trace of anything like jealousy. He claims due recognition for 
his own work, as was only natural and proper; but he welcomes 
with frank and genial admiration the discoveries of others, even 
when they run counter to his own theories, as, for instance, 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of the formation of coral islands (vol. ii. 
p- 13), after which he says, “I must give up my own volcanic- 
crater theory for ever, though it cost me a pang at first”; and he 
is wholly devoid of acrimony towards opponents. His unaffected 
earnestness for truth, and his respect for the feelings of others, 
even when they differed from him most fundamentally, was evident 
in all his writings. He never courted opposition; there was 
nothing of the bulldog in him; and therefore he escaped much 
of the meleny with which scientific innovators are usually 
attacked in the so-called religious newspapers. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that he was always on the unpopular side in scien- 
tific speculation, and did more than any one else in his own subject 
to overthrow received opinions on the manner in which changes 
in the earth’s crust have been effected. Much obloquy, therefore, 
fell to his share. It is possible that the editor may have suppressed 
everything that could revive forgotten controversies; but it is 
certainly somewhat remarkable that, with the exception of a single 

, written after the publication of The Antiquity of Man, in 
which he speaks of “indignant remonstrances on the part of the 
Record and some of the Church reviews for ignoring the Bible, 
and writing just as if I had never heard of such a book” 
(vol. ii. p. 376), he should never allude to any criticisms except 
those of men of science. 

Our limits will not allow us to go through such a life as this in 
detail; but we will do our best to notice a few of its most dis- 
tinctive features. Charles Lyell was born in 1797, and died in 
1875. His life, therefore, extended over the whole of that re- 
markable period which witnessed the greatest changes, political, 
social, and intellectual, When he was a young man, biological 
science was in its infancy; he lived to see it not only securely 
established, but competing successfully for the place which, when 
he went to school, been held exclusively Ey the older sub- 
jects of study. Asa boy he does not appear to have given an 
indication of the intellectual eminence which he afterwar 
attained. In a short autobiography which he wrote in 1832 for 
the amusement of his future wife, he speaks of his “ natural 

* Life, Letters, and Journals of Sir Charles Lyell, Bart. Edited by his 
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antipathy to work, and extreme absence of mind,” which could 
only be overcome when he had a definite object in view; and 
neither his father nor mother, though the former was a botanist of 
repute, and the latter is described by the editor as “a woman of 
strong sense,” took any gg oy to develop their son’s evident 
leaning to natural science. hen he was about eleven vears oid, 
he took up entomology, after the manner of boys, and complains 
of the want of sympathy he met with. His father’s footman, he 
says, was “ the only associate I ever remember to have obtained 
in my rambles through the Forest ”—i.e. the New Forest, where 
the Lyell family then lived. This taste for entomology was 
with him something more than a boyish whim; for throughout 
the qpmempondente we find constant reference to insects and to the 
family collection, which was continued by his sisters. At school, 
and afterwards at Oxford, he pursued the usual studies with 
diligence, but without enthusiasm. He seems to have been rather 
attracted than repelled by the classics, and to have taken an in- 
telligent interest in literature generally, both ancient and modern. 
Here, however, we notice that extreme sobriety of thought which 
distinguished his scientific writings in after years, The strong 
peers of the new Romantic school had no charm for him. His 
avourite poet was Scott; Byron, who must have been at 
the height of his popularity while he was at Oxford (1816- 
19),-he does not seem to have read, to judge by his 
curious remarks on the hackneyed lines “ Mont Blanc is the 
monarch of mountains,” which he found in the album at the 
Montanvert, without knowing by whom they were written ; 
Shelley is not alluded to; and Christabel he abuses with un- 
wonted vehemence, and that infallibility of nineteen from which 
there can be no appeal. Already, however, his attention had been 
turned to geology. We read (p. 32) that Bakewell’s Geology (the 
first edition of which appeared in 1813) was the first book which 
made him aware of the existence of such a science. In this he 
was fortunate ; for Bakewell’s work was probably the first manual 
which discarded mere theories, such as those of the “ Vulcanists” 
and ‘“ Neptunists,” over which a fierce but barren controversy had 
raged, and established observation as the true basis of the science. 
The study of this book enabled him to listen with profit to Dr. 
Buckland, who was then lecturing to large audiences at Oxford; 
and to start on the right road from the very beginning of his 
scientific career. In his first Long Vacation we find him at 
Norwich and Yarmouth, collecting specimens, observing the delta 
of the Yare, and noticing with much satisfaction in his intercourse 
with a distinguished local geologist, Dr. Arnold, that “ My con- 
clusions are exactly the same as his.” The following passage 
from the same letter to his father is too amusing for its boyish 
self-sufficiency not to be quoted :— 

The Doctor told me that he has always thought that it was the meeting 
of the great North current with that of the English Channel that burst 
open the Straits of Dover. With this I was delighted, for he didnot know 
that to the very same cause both Werner, Humboldt, Buckland, and others, 
as well as myself, have been attributing the existence of Great Britain as 
to its insular and probably political situation, and by means of which it 


must for ever maintain the former, and will, let us hope, the latter also, for 
a long time. 


To please his father he studied law; but a weakness in his 
eyes, which then was no doubt considered a great misfortune, com- 
pelled him to desist, and he was allowed to fall back upon geology. 
The law, however, still held him fast, and it was long before he 
was able to abandon it completely. In 1823 he became secretary 
to the Geological Society, and soon afterwards visited Paris, where 
he saw much of the distinguished men of science then resident there. 
With Humboldt he formed a close friendship, and placed him far 
above Cuvier. He writes to his father that “ There are few heroes 
who lose so little by being approached as Humboldt—of Cuvier this 
cannot be said”; and he regrets the time that the latter wasted on 
dabbling in “ the dirty pool of politics.” Evidently he felt that the 
great paleontologist was not quite sincere. His opinion is almost 
identical with the brilliant antithesis of Victor Hugo; “Cuvier 
un ceil sur la Genése et l’autre sur la nature, s’efforcait de plaire a 
la réaction bigote, en mettant les fossiles d’accord avec les textes, 
et en faisant flatter Moise par les mastodontes.” The whole 
account of him, his library, and his mode of working, is most in- 
teresting, and we regret that we have not space to quote it. Five 
years after this, when the Principles of Geology had been 
pereet Mr. Lyell took a geological tour in Auvergne with Mr, 

urchison, which was subsequently extended to Italy and Sicily. 
He had already conceived the theory which is the leading principle 
of his whole teaching, and the observations he made in France 
confirmed him in the truth of it. “ I scarcely despair now,” he 
writes from Nice, “ of proving the positive identity of the causes 
now operating with those of former times”; and again from 
Naples (January 15, 1828) :— 

My work is in part written, and all planned ; it will not pretend to give 
even an abstract of all that is known in geology, but it will endeavour to 
establish the principle of reasoning in the science; and all my geology 
will come in as illustrative of my views of those principles, and as evidence 
strengthening the system necessarily arising out of the admission of such 
principles, which, as you know, are neither more nor less than that no 
causes whatever have from the earliest time to which we can look back, to 
the present, ever acted, but those now acting ; and that they never acted 
with different degrees of energy from that which they now exert. 


The first volume of the “ Principles” was published in 1830, 
when the author was just thirty-three years old; the second in 
1832, end the third in 1833. The work bore a motto from 
Playfair’s Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory, which showed 
the source whence the author had derived his “ yround-idea,” as 
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the Germans would call it. The development of it, however, was 
thoroughly original, and its signal merits were at once recognized. 
The papers which Lyell and Murchison had read at the Geological 
Society in the course of 1829 had Pate the way for it; the 
“ Diluvialists,” as Buckland and his friends were called, had to 
give way before the “ Fluvialists”; Professor Sedgwick “ threw 
the diluvian hypothesis overboard,” saying, with characteristic 
energy, that he “is vexed he ever lost time about such a complete 
humbug”; and after the appearance of the first volume Mr. 
Whewell announced that a new set of powers in Nature had been 
discovered which he proposed to term “ geological dynamics.” No 
wonder that the delighted author noted in his journal of December 
1831, “Iam sure that, when volume three is out, there will be 
few of the paroxysmal school left—comparatively few—and they 
will be far more moderate.” 

Lyell was fond of pointing out the absurdity of drawing con- 
clusions applicable to the whole earth from phenomena observable 
in one country only. Hence he held that travelling was “ the 
first, second, and third requisite for a modern geologist ” ; and much 
of his life, after the publication of the “ Principles,” was spent in 
a@ succession of tours, searching for new facts, or investigating 
new theories. These journeys included two visits to the United 
States, of which the results were embodied in separate works. 
He thoroughly appreciated America, and the letters written 
while he was there, and those written subsequently either to 
Americans or others, especially a long one to Mr. Spedding on the 
War of Secession (vol. ii. pp. 392-400), are among the most valu- 
able in the second volume. ‘this volume will ry: pn pre- 
ferred to the first, as containing so much more that is of general 
interest. Geology is still the primary topic, for he was always 
faithful to his first love, and wisely declined tempting offers to 
accept offices—as, for instance, that of member of Parliament for 
the phe vee University—which would, as he thought, distract him 
from what he rightly held to be the business of his life. Stili he 
never became a recluse; his eyes and ears were always open to 
what others were doing and saying; and his letters and journals 
reflect the universality of his interests. In his own science, more- 
over, he was to a remarkable degree ready to receive new ideas, 
even when it cost him a serious struggle todo so; and he accepted 
innovations perhaps the more thoroughly from the effort which it 
cost him. br these changes, the most remarkable was that which 


had reference to the origin of species. He had always taken the 


greatest interest in this all-important question. So far back as 
1827 he had read Lamarck with admiration, but without convic- 
tion. He regarded him as a special pleader on the wrong side. 
“ But, after all,” he exclaims, “what changes species may really 
undergo! ILow impossible will it be to distinguish and lay down 
aline beyond which some of the so-called extinct species have 
never passed into recent ones!” In his “ Principles” he had taught 
that there had been “a succession of extinction of species, and 
creation of new ones, going on perpetually now and through an 
indefinite period of the past, and to continue for ages to come, all 
in accommodation to the changes which must continue in the 
inanimate and habitable earth ” (vol. i. p. 468). Intercourse with 
Mr. Darwin, however, and conversations with friends who had 
gone over to what he calls “ the indefinite modifiability doctrine,” 
made him see that a great change in opinion on the subject was 
impending. In 1863 he published his Antiquity of Man, in which 
he cautiously abstained from dogmatism on the point. He was 
not able, as yet, to overcome his repugnauce to the doctrine. He 
thus writes to Dr. Hooker :— 

Darwin seems much disappointed that I do not go further with him, or 
do not speak out more. I can only say that I have spoken out to the full 
extent of my present convictions, and even beyond my state of feeling as to 
man’s unbroken descent from the brutes; and I find [ am half converting 
not a few who were in arms against Darwin, and are even now against 
Huxley. . . . However, I plead guilty to going further in my reasoning 
towards transmutation than in my sentiments and imagination ; and per- 
haps for chat very reason I shall lead more people on to Darwin and to you 
than one who, being born later, like Lubbock, has comparatively little to 
abandon of o!d and long cherished ideas, which constituted the charm to me 
of the theoretical part of the science in my earlier days, when I believed 
with Pascal in the theory, as Hallam terms it, of *‘ the Archangel ruined.” 

By 1867, however, he had become convinced; and the tenth 
edition of the “Principles,” published in that year, showed the 
complete abandonment of ‘a theory which he had for forty years 
regarded as one of the foundation-stones of a work that had given 
him the highest position attainable among contemporary scientific 
writers”; and in its room we find a hearty acceptance and a 
lucid exposition of the views of Mr. Darwin. We imagine that 
few naturalists would have been sufficiently pliable at seventy 
years of age to accept such a change, and fewer still sufficiently 
conscientious to avow it. 

In conclusian, we can moe regret that these volumes have been 
so long delayed. Lyell died on February 22, 1875, and this pub- 
lication did not appear till near the close of 1881. The collection 
of the letters from those to whom they were addressed need not 
surely have occupied six whole years. 


ROLLAND’S POPULAR FAUNA OF FRANCE.* 


MONG the excellent books on French folk-lore which have 
been zecently brought out, or are now in the course of pub- 
lication, a very high place must be given to the elaborate studies 
by M. Euzéne Rolland on the popular fauna of France. Four 


* Kugéne Rolland —Faune populaire de la France. Tome 1-4. Paris: 
Maisunueuve. 1877-81. 


volumes have already appeared of the exhaustive work he is de- 
voting to that subject, dealing with wild and domestic mammals, 
wild birds, and reptiles, fishes and insects. A fifth volume will 
continue the subject of domestic mammals, and a sixth and 
seventh will deal with domestic birds and falconry. A similar 
work, in six volumes, is also promised by the indefatigable author 
on the popular flora of France. He deserves the greatest praise 
for the corscientious care with which he has gathered together 
his facts, and for the methodical way in which he has arranged 
them. ‘The result is, or will be when his task is accomplished, a 
work of reference on which students may place full reliance, and 
from which they will be able to obtain a very large amount of 
information. It does not lend itself to continuous reading; but 
for purposes of study it is highly valuable. 

The most readable parts of M. Rolland’s volumes are those 
that deal with the superstitions of which animals are frequently 
the subjects, and sometimes the victims, and that narrate some 
of the numerous tales into which popular fancy has expanded the 
explanations which may at various times have been employed to 
account for certain animal peculiarities. If we take the dog, for 
instance, the subject of the first eighty pages of the most recently 
published of M. Rolland’s volumes, we find many interesting 
legends in which it figures. In Brittany, it seems, women and 
young girls are sometimes addicted to barking. This is the result 
of the rudeness of their ancestresses in ancient times. The Virgin 
Mary passed one day, under the guise of a beggar-woman, near 
a spot where some Breton women were washing linen. Being 
attacked by a dog they had with them, she appealed to them to 
restrain it; but they only encouraged it to bark more fiercely at 
the holy passer-by. Thereupon they were informed that, as a 
punishment for their evil behaviour, they and their female pos- 
terity should be occasionally afflicted by an irresistible desire to 
bark like dogs. Since that time their female descendants have 
been liable to temporary fits of barking. They can be cured only 
by being taken to the statue of the Virgin at if osselin, near Auray, 
and compelled to kiss its feet. There are parts of France in 
which it is supposed that a dog may possibly be a human 
being whom a spell has rendered canine. An unknown 
dog used to visit a certain farmhouse, and warm itself 
before the fire. One day the farmer became weary of its presence, 
and drove it out of the house. It exclaimed, “If you only knew 
who I am, father, you would not be so harsh to me.” It was a 
son of the house who had been magically metamorphosed. A dog 
figures in a French legend of evidently Eastern extraction. A 
country gentleman observed that his dog daily carried off a piece 
of bread from his table. At length he followed it one day, and 
found that it took the bread to St. Roch, who had retired into a 
desert place, where he would have died of hunger but for the 
dog's aid. Touched by this spectacle, the gentleman renounced 
the world to become a hermit. The same story, we may ob- 
serve, or at all events one suspiciously like it, is found in the 
Turkish Zooti Nameh. A sportsman who is making a meal in a 
wood sees a bee fly away with a morsel of bread he has dropped. 
Following the bee, he finds that it gives the bread to an old b ind 
sparrow which had no means of providing itself with food. 

ouched by this proof of divine providence, the sportsman 
abandoned the world and devoted himself to leading a holy life. 
The dog was always a friend to St. Roch. Of inseparable friends. 
it is said, “ O’est St. Roch et sun chien.” Some etymologists 
even derive the word roquet from the name of that holy man. In 
Corsica the dead often appear at night in the streets, stretched 
upon their biers, which lighted tapers surround. In those cases 
the dead person’s dog is always seen by the side of the coffin. M. 
Rolland has collected a great number of proverbs about the dog. 
Many are familiar to us, but a few are novel and quaint. There is 
a Breton saying to the effect that ‘“ the two coldest things in a house 
are the master’s knees and the dog’s nose.” The English expression, 
“ What! keep a dog and bark myself!” finds its parallel in the 
Telugu statement that “the Reddi fed his dog like a horse, and 
barked himself.” And the contrast between the characters of the 
unselfish dog and the egotistical cat forms the theme of a French 
assertion that “ the dog wakes up three times a night to watch over 
= master, while the cat awakes three times in order to strangle 

im.” 

The cat has always been looked upon with suspicion by the 
masses, A Finisterre cat which has served nine masters in suc- 
cession is believed to have the right of carrying off the soul of the 
ninth to hell, In Upper Brittany there are sometimes seen 
enormous cats engaged in holding a meeting. If any one presumes 
to intrude upon their presence, they surround and tease him for a 
time. Then a long needle is driven into his heart, and he is dis- 
missed. Hypochondria ensues, and he slowly wastes away. A 
black tom-cat, says a Russian proverb, at the end of seven years 
becomes a devil. A Breton farmer who neglected to take the usual 
precaution of putting his tom-cat to death before it completed its 
seventh year, was found dead in bed one morning, with his 
throat terribly torn. Suspicion fell upon innccent persons, who 
were likely to be hanged on circumstantial evidence. Luckily, a 
boy observed that the cat of the house was always watching the 
corpse with eyes that blazed with rage. So he fastened to the 
dead man’s arm a string, the end of which he dropped through the 
window intothe yard. Then he told the police to watch the body 
secretly, while he pulled the string. They did so. When the 
boy gave the string a pull, the corpse’s arm jerked. The cat 
imagined its master had revived. With one bound it sprang on 
to the bed, and furiously tore away at the corpse's wounded 
| neck, Whereupon it was condemned to be burned alive, and 
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the suspected persons were set free. It is believed, we reac, 
that a cat’s viciousness depends to a great degree upon the lengtu 
of its tail. If the end of its tail be cut off, it is unable to 
take part in the Witches’ Sabbath. When a Walloon maiden 
wishes to refuse a suitor with contumely, she gives him a cat, 
and tells him to count its hairs. It is generally believed in France 
that a bachelor who treads on a cat’s tail will find no woman to 
marry him till a full year has passed by. 

About birds many interesting stories are told. The owl has 
everywhere acquired an evil reputation, for which many legends 
account. Thus it is said that when the wren had brought down 
fire from heaven, the grateful birds, with one exception, con- 
tributed a feather apiece to replace its scorched plumage. Only 
the owl refused to do as the others did, saying that it would 
require all its feathers during the approaching winter ; on which 
account it was condemned to eternal seclusion during the warm 
day, and to perpetual suffering from cold during the night. That 
is the real reason why “the owl, for all its feathers, was a-cold” 
on St. Agnes’s Eve, and why the other birds pester it if it makes 
its appearance in sunshine. It may be true, we may observe, that 
an omelette made of owls’ eggs is a cure for drunkenness, But it 
is false etymology to connect the owl's name of Chat-huant with its 
supposed likeness to “un chat qui hue.” The name is really a 
corruption of its old designations of Chavan, cawan, or cathouant. 
Equally incorrect is the explanation of its name of Effraie as mean- 
ing “celle qui effraic.” The term is a corruption of the word 
fresaie, which is connected with the Latin presaya, the predicter 
of misfortune. The woodpecker is another bird which has fared 
ill in popular fiction. It is supposed to have been the only bird 
which refused to help when the watercourses of the earth were 
being made. As it would not join in digging the ground at that 
time, it was condemned to dig into wood for ever, and to be eternally 
prevented from drinking any water except such rain-drops as it can 
catch in its bill, That is why it usually maintains a vertical position, 
and frequently utters a ghiiative cry of pluie-pluie. The king- 
fisher’s blue coat and rosy waistcoat, and its habit of flying swiftly 
along rivers, are accounted for by the following tale. When Noah 
sent forth the dove from the Ark, he sent out the kingfisher also, 
knowing it to be a bird familiar with water. It flew up into the 
air so high that the sky turned its back blue, and the sun scorched 
the lower part of its body, which became red. By the time it re- 
turned the earth had begun to appear, but the Ark had vanished. 
Since that time it has been ever looking for its lost home, seeking 
it with plaintive cries along the rivers where it thinks it may 
possibly find it. The nightingale’s habit of singing at night, 
and the imaginary sadness of its song, are accounted for by a 
legend to the effect that in ancient days the nightingale and the 
blindworm had only one eye apiece. The bird borrowed the 
teptile’s eye in order to go with two eyes to a feast, and afterwards 
refused to restore it. The blindworm vowed vengeance on its 
perfidious friend. Consequently, the nightingale is afraid to go 
to sleep at night, lest the blindworm should attack it during its 
slumber. And in order to keep itself awake it sings, resting its 
breast against a thorn, the pain caused by which renders its singing 
sad. The blackbird was originally, it seems, completely white, its 
bill included. But it offended the Prince of Riches one day by 
taking up in its beak some of the gold dust it found in his palace, 
without previously asking his permission, The Prince exhaled 
his wrath against the bird in fire and smoke, and was on the point 
of putting it to death, when it pleaded so piteously for its life that 
he forgave it. But the fire and smoke gave to its plumage the 
sombre hue from which it derives its present name, and the gold 
dust it stole has given to its beak a yellow tinge. It is probably 
the blackness of the crow’s coat which has given rise to the idea 
that bad priests turn into crows after death. 

About reptiles, fish, and insects M. Rolland chronicles some 
strange beliefs. A drought in 1869 was explained by a young 
Parisian as being due to the fact that the devil had married his 
daughter to a lizard, and had bestowed upon her a hundred days 
of drought by way of dowry. More poetic is the reason given in 
Sicily for not killing the small lizards named San Giovanni— 
namely, that “ they kindle the little lamp of the Lord ” in heaven. 
A very heathenish story about the serpent comes from Warloy- 
Baillon (Somme). When the first woman was about to be 
created, the serpent seized the rib which had been extracted for 
that purpose from Adam’s side, and carried it off. The Archangel 
Michael pursued the serpent, and laid hands upon it. But it 
slipped through his fingers, and escaped with its booty. Only its 
feet, of which it originally had four, remained in the pursuer's 
grasp. Out of these, in default of the missing rib, Eve was created. 
“That is the reason,” explains this ungallant legend, “ why woman 
18 so treacherous, and also why the serpent now has no feet.” 
If one is killed by accident, the slayer addresses its still vibrating 
tail, and says, “ It was not I who did it, but St. Matthew's dog.” 
It is not safe, it seems, to eat frogs after the 25th of March, for on 
that day they become toads. In the same way eggs should not be 
eaten on the last two days of Holy Week, for they are apt to 
contain toads at that period. Toads, however, have their uses. It 
seems that the clearness of Jersey air is due to the great number 
of toads in the island, which absorb all evil humours in the 
atmosphere. By way of a final extract from this excellent work 
We may select the following piece of information. The French 
name for the shark, requin, is said to be derived from requiem. 
For sharks follow ships in hopes of being able to feast upon corpses 
over which a requiem has been sung. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.® 


HE twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica are well up to the high mark of 
general excellence which the editor has set before himself, although, 
of course, there are holes which might be picked here and there. 
For instance, we are disposed to think that a little more space 
might well have been given both to Hoffmann, the German 
romance writer, and to Thomas Holcroft, the English dramatist, 
who treads close upon his heels in the twelfth volume. Many 
eople who have been delighted with Hoffmann’s writings may 
be inclined to disagree with the saying that, “with all this, a 
perusal of his writings leaves a disagreeable impression on the 
mind, a feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest.” Such an impression 
might, no doubt, be produced on the mind of a reader who was 
out of all sympathy with the fantastic tendency and method of 
Hoffmann; in other words, on a reader who approached wildly 
imaginative writing in a prosaic spirit; but we cannot admit that 
it would be produced on any reader who is prepared to give him- 
self up to the spell of Hoffmann. A justly distinguished modern 
writer has recorded the fact that he finds Peacock’s writings in- 
tolerably dull; but he has not made the record in the pages of 
an encyclopedia. And to say, as the writer of the article on 
Hoffmann does, that Hoffmann’s versatility “ prevented his rising 
to eminence in any one vocation,” is surely to deliver a rash judg- 
ment, which is not likely to be universally endorsed. Nor does 
the writing of this final paragraph seem to be particularly brilliant 
or judicious :— 

Die Llixire des Teufels, his largest completed work, contains in a narra~ 
tive form some of his own wildest and most revolting delusions ; and the 
derisive Kater Murr, of which the third volume is wanting, is not less 
characteristic. Some of his smaller pieces have justly been thonght the 
most pleasing and perfect of his works. Among these are Der Goldene 
Topf, Das Friulein von Scudery, Doge und Dogaresse, and Meister Martin 
und seine Gesellen, ‘The delicacy and finish of the last, slight though it is, 
have stamped it as Hoflimann’s masterpiece. 


This last statement has a pleasing air of dogmatism. In the bit 
of bibliography which follows, we observe that there is no 
mention of the curiously bad French translation of some of the 
smaller pieces, or of the English translation of some of the same 
pieces which appeared in a volume called Tales from the German, 
of which the late Mr, Oxenford was part author. Again, more 
space than some fifty lines might surely have been given to an 
account of Holcroft’s singularly varied and strange career. Just 
before this somewhat meagre biography comes an interesting 
article by Mr. E. W. Gosse on Holberg, “ the greatest of Scandi- 
navian writers,” who, Mr. Gosse goes on presently to say, “ was 
not ouly the founder of Danish literature and the greatest of 
Danish authors, but, with the exception of Voltaire, the first 
writer in Europe during his own generation. Neither Pope nor 
Swift, who perhaps excelled him 4n particular branches of 
literature, approached him in range of genius or in encyclopedic 
versatility.” Before him, Denmark had no library, and he made 
one for her. The Danish language was seldom heard in polite 
society. “ Polite Danes were wont to say that a man wrote 
Latin to his friends, talked French to the ladies, called his dogs in 
German, and only used Danish to swear at his servants.” All 
this was changed by Holberg alone, who wrote poems of all 
kinds in a language which had before been used only for 
ballads and hymns, instituted a theatre and supplied it with fine 
pieces, and “ filled the shelves of the citizens with works in their 
own tongue on history, law, politics, science, and philosophy, all 
written in a terse and manly style, and representing the extreme 
attainment of European culture at the moment. Perhaps no author 
who ever lived has had so vast an influence over his countrymen, 
an influence that is still at work after two hundred years,” 

Turning back a few pages from Holberg we come upon an 
excellent article on Hogarth by Mr. Austin Dobson, who has 
made a special study of his subject, and who writes on it 
with fine appreciation and, it is hardly necessary to say, with 
a charming style; and later on is an exhaustive article which 
will delight horticulturists, by Dr. Masters and Mr. Moore. 
Before this is arrived at, however, the reader’s attention will 
have been arrested by, amongst other things, Lord Houghton’s 
too brief article on Hood, Professor Sellar’s on Horace, and 
Professor Alfred Newton's on that curious and grotesque bird the: 
Hornbill, the unerring skill of which in catching fruits thrown 
at it with considerable strength and swiftness has probably been 
observed at the Zoological Gardens by many of our readers, Pro- 
fessor Newton tells us that there is still a good deal to be learnt 
concerning the hornbills, and indicates that much may be found 
in Mr, Elliott’s monograph of the Bucerotide. The origin or use- 
of the extraordinary excrescence on the beak is, we gather, still 
unknown, and there is no explanation of the bird's strange habit 
of tossing its food into the air and catching it as it falls. Yet 
more remarkable is the cock bird’s habit of plastering up the hen 
in the nest in a hole of a tree when she begins to sit, leavi 
only a small window through which she receives the fi 
that he brings her. This been connected by Mr. 
Bartlett (Proc. Zool. Society, 1869, p. 142) with another 
strange circumstance which he was the first to notice. 
“This is the fact that hornbills at intervals of time, 
whether periodical or irregular is not yet known, cast the 
epithelial layer of their gizzard, that layer being formed by a 


* The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. Vols, XII. and 
XIII. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 
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secretion derived from the glands of the proventiculus or some 
other upper part of the alimentary canal.” The epithelium is cast out 
in the form ofa bag with a closely-folded mouth, filled with the fruit 
that the bird has been eating. What seems now most wanted, 
Professor Newton says; “is to know whether these castings are 
really intended to form the hen bird’s food during her confine- 
ment.” 

Mr. Gibson, in his article on the Hyzna, confirms the statement 
made by Mr. Charles Leade’s amusing Jack-of-all-Trades that 
the general notion as to the creature's ferocity is mistaken—a 
statement more acceptable than the amazing one upon which 
Mr. Reade’s book may be said to have been founded, to the effect 
that the elephant is one of the most bloodthirsty and treacherous 
creatures existing. Of the hyena Mr. Gibson tells us that it has 
generally been regarded as untamable, but that as a matter of fact, 
when properly treated in captivity, it is singularly docile and aflec- 
tionate. “Colonel Sykes states that in certain districts of Central 
India where these creatures abound, they are as susceptible of 
domestication as ordinary dogs.” The matter is not one of im- 
mediate practical importance, since it might not be advisable to 
keep either a hyena or an elephant as a pet in an English 
town or country house; but it is certainly as well that 
neither creature should be libelled, and while we cannot but think 
that Mr. Reade libelled the elephant, we are glad to find his 
defence of the hysena supported. One of the last and longest 
articles in the volume is that on India by Dr. Hunter, whose name 
alone is warrant for the excellence of his contribution. 

One of the earliest articles in the thirteenth volume is Professor 
Williamson's exhaustive essay on the Infinitesimal Calculus, which 
is of too technical a kind for any detailed notice in this place; and 
this is followed by an appreciative article on Ingres, contributed 
by Mrs. Pattison, from which we may quote one sentence which 
seems to us excellent in its fulness and terseness :— 

Touch was not indeed at any time a means of expression on which Ingres 
seriously calculated ; his constant employment of local tint in mass but 
faintly modelled in light by half tones, forbade recourse to the shifting effects 
of colour and light on which the Romantic School depended in indicating 
those fleeting aspects of things which they rejoiced to put on canvas ; their 
methods would have disturbed the calculations of an art wholly based on 
form and line. 

In the concluding words Mrs. Pattison happily explains at once the 
strength and the weakness of Ingres’s method. In an article which 
follows soon after on the Inquisition, we regret to find the common 
mistake auto-da-fé again repeated, and it is to be wished that the ar- 
ticle on Insanity were less suggestive of recollections of the hopelessly 
confusing and confused statements too often given by “experts” 
in the witness-box. What is either expert or layman to make of 
such a passage as this, which occurs under the heading “ Simple 
Depression of Feeling”? ‘In no form of insanity is the sane 
mind more prone to project a psychological scheme of causation 
than in that of which simple depression of feeling is the 
ar symptom.” One feels inclined to exclaim with 
ellowplush, “Igsplane this, men and angels!” only it would be 
rash to expect that any adequate explanation could be found, It 
is only natural that in the section concerning the legal question of 
insanity, a greater reliance upon “ expert” testimony should be 
advocated ; but it is, at least, an open question whether this 
would bean unmixed good. Passing from I to J, we come upon an 
interesting article contributed by Mr. Moncure Conway concerning 
the Wandering Jew. Mr. Conway finds that the legend is “ nearly 
related to a class of myths, found in every part of the world, in 
which certain saints or heroes are represented as having never 
died.” King Arthur, Charlemagne, Barbarossa, are among several 
instances of this, and “are no doubt ethnically connected,” but 
there are corresponding myths found among the Incas and various 
American tribes. Mr. Conway refers them all to a form of 
hero-worship, and says that “by the action of relizious 
dualism on this belief there arose evil counterparts of 
the immortal heroes, who, instead of dwelling in blissful re- 
treats, were doomed to wander without finding even the repose 
of the grave.” Cain's presence is still felt by the Bedouins in 
the hot desert winds, and the Picardy peasant says when he hears 
the storm, “C’est le juif errant qui passe.” According to an old 
tradition the golden calf was made Al Samiri, who was about 
to be put to death by Moors, when Allah declared that he should 
be banished, “Ever since that time he roams like a wild beast 
throughout the world; every one shuns him, and purifies the 
ground on which his feet have stood; and he himself, whenever 
he approaches near, exclaims, ‘Touch me not.’” As to the origin 
of the particular myth of Cartaphilus or Ahasuerus Mr. Conway 
has much that is of interest to say in a brief space; but it is to 
be feared that his labours will not prevent the people who get 
lost in the mazes of myths from continuing to exercise their 
misplaced ingenuity on the story of the Wandering Jew. Lord 
Macaulay’s article on Johnson is republished without any sup- 
entary matter. Shortly after it comes an excellent article by 
. Saintsbury on Jean de Joinville, whose name is probably un- 
known to numberless people who have heard of Froissart. ‘Those 
who wish to be better acquainted with him cannot do better 
than turn to Mr. Saintsbury’s article. It would be superfluous 
to praise Professor Sellars article on Juvenal. The volume is 
pa to an end with an article by Professor Adamson on Kant, 
which is full of life and interest. 


WRANGHAM’S ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.* 


of sacred Latin poetry will gladly welcome this, 
the first complete edition of the hymns and sequences of 
Adam of St. Victor which has appeared in England, Although 
Archbishop Trench accounts Adam “ the foremost among _ 
sacred Latin poets of the middle ages,” and Dr. Neale has ex- 
travagantly described him as “ the greatest Latin poet, not only of 
medizval, but of all ages,” the edition of M. Gautier, published 
at Paris in 1858, has been until now the only one in existence. A 
curious chapter in literary history might be written on the 
vicissitudes of these poems. The MSS. were supposed to have 
been lost when the Abbey of St. Victor was dissolved at the time 
of the Revolution; thirty-seven of the sequences had, however, 
been circulated at various times, and were collected by Clichtoveus 
in his Elucidatortum ecclesiasticum, which was first published in 
1515. For nearly three and a half centuries Clichtoveus was the 
only authority for the poems of Adam of St. Victor, until M, 
Gautier began to search in the National Library in the Louvre, 
He was led to do so by the fact that, though Adam had written 
sequences for many of the less important holidays of the Church, 
several of the great festivals, Christmas among them, were not 
commemorated in his extant writings. His search resulted in the 
publication of a hundred and six sequences, of which, accord- 
ing to Gautier’s own statement, forty-seven then appeared for 
the first time. Mr, Wrangham seems to accept Gautier’s 
authority upon the point, though Dr. Neale has shown, in 
the later editions of his Medieval Hymns, that he had himself 
already published, either in the Hymni et Sequentie Medi 
ivi, or in the series of “ Sequentie inedite” which ap- 
peared in the Zcclesiologist, six sequences described by Gautier as 
“ inédites.” However, this takes away but little from the credit 
due to M. Gautier, to whose researches we certainly owe about 
one-half of the poems which are now proved to be the work of 
Adam of St. Victor. Mr. Wrangham, following in Gautier’s 
steps, conjectures with great probability that there are many 
sequences of his author still undiscovered, as we possess none 
ascribed to him on Lent, Advent, or Christ’s Passion; but the 
likelihood of any further discoveries being made is, of course, 
very much lessened by the fact that M. Gautier has already been 
over the ground. Of those writers who have dealt only with 
selections from the poet's writings, Archbishop Trench and Dr, 
Neale have probably done more than any others to throw light 
upon his meaning and to point out his beauties. Daniel's 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus, too, contains some valuable notes, as 
well as a rather large selection from the sequences; while Dr, 
Neale has, in his Medieval Zymas, translated eleven of the most 
beautiful of them in a manner which leaves little to be desired. 

The widely different estimates which have been formed of the 
poetical merits of Adam of St. Victor are perhaps due to the fact 
that his faults are of a kind easily detected and peculiarly cal- 
culated to irritate one who reads him for the first time. Arch- 
bishop Trench, who is among his warmest admirers, readily 
acknowledges his excessive fondness for learned allusions and his 
repeated playing upon words, which sometimes sinks to the level 
of mere punning. Still it is diflicult to understand the depreciatory 
tone of the writer in the Histoire littéraire de la France, and with- 
out committing ourselves to the extravagant praises of Dr. Neale, 
we may fairly echo the opinion of John of Toulouse, himself Prior 
of St. Victor, whose criticism is thus translated in the Histoire 
littéraire :— 

Adam a saisi parfaitement le véritable esprit du genre ; il est admirable 
pour la rapidité du trait, Vharmonie des finales, l’élégance du style, le 
choix des expressions, la beauté des sentences, l’application des figures et 
des prophéties, qui, souvent obseures dans le texte sacré, deviennent, par la 
manitre heureuse dont il sait les employer, plutot une histoire qu’un simple 
ornement de son sujet. 

It is true that the last-mentioned characteristic of Adam’s style is 
often unduly prominent. The application of prophecy and the 
use of typology are always conspicuous, but the “ maniére 
heureuse” in which these figures should be made subordinate to 
the general plan of the poem is sometimes wanting. Adam seems 
often to lack the power of selecting from the vast wealth of material 
at his command those types and tigures which would best suit his 
immediate purpose. It is this ineapacity which gives occasion to 
Daniel’s criticism of one of the sequences :—“* Hoc carmen magis 
theologum sapit et allegoristam quam poetze prodit ingenium.” The 
criticism applies to many of the poems besides the one which calls 
it forth, and may be well illustrated by the third of the sequences 
in honour of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Here the first forty lines 
contain a list of incidents from the Old Testament bearing more 
or less analogy to the death of Thomas, but in no case is the 
analogy worked out so as to place it before the reader in a clear 
light. There is abundance of material from which poetry might 
be made, but the art to make it is in this as in sev 

other cases conspicuously absent, At his best, however, Adam 
of St. Victor is a poet of a very high order. ‘The sequences for 
All Saints’ Day, for Easter, one in honour of St. Stephen, and one 
on the Evangelists, are among the most beautiful, though there 
are many more which deserve to rank with these, and a few which 
may perhaps, in the opinion of some readers, be placed above them. 
We find throughout a rigid suppression of the poet’s personality- 


* The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of St. Victor. From the Text of 
Gautier ; with Translations into English in the Original Metres, and Short 
Explanatory Notes, by Digby 8. Wrangham, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1881. 
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and a devotion to his subject which, accompanied by a lofty dis- 
d for the things of this world, give to fis writings an air of 

wblimity wanting to the humbler, though perhaps sweeter, strains 

of Bernard, the monk of Cluny, and others whose poems are of a 

more subjective character. 

Such is the author whose works Mr, Wrangham has under- 
taken to translate. His own estimate of the measure of success 
which has attended his efforts is a modest one, and he is evidently 
of opinion that he has laid students of sacred Latin poetry under 
a greater obligation by publishing the text than by venturing upon 
a translation, So much modesty almost disarms criticism, yet we 
are obliged to confess that Mr. Wrangham has not been altogether 
successful as a translator. His failure is due, not so much 
to his own weakness, as to the exactness with which he has 
attempted to reproduce, not merely the metres, but the rhymes of 
his originals. The translator of medieval poetry has almost 
greater difficulty in settling the canons of his art than the trans- 
lator of classical authors. None but a few fanatics desire the re- 
production in an English version of classical lyric metres, so that 
the translator-is bound by no rules but those which govern the 
sect form of English verse which may seem best suited to 

is purpose. It is otherwise with medizeval Latin. Here accent 
has, as in English verse, been substituted for quantity ; like Eng- 
lish verse, too, but to a still greater extent, the Latin depends for 
a part of its eflect upon the ornament of rhyme. Many of the 
Latin metres are commonly used by English writers, and 
even those which have not been generally adopted are 
not, with a few exceptions, absolutely inconsistent with 
the genius of the English language. Hence it has been 
generally held by scholars that a translator ought to adopt the 
metres of the original. Among the strongest supporters of this 
view is Dr, Neale, whose opinion on the subject deserves perhaps 
ter respect than that of any other worker in the same field. 
et it may be observed that the one of his translations which 
has gained the widest and most deserved popularity—that of the 
Hora Novissima of Bernard, of which “ Jerusalem the Golden ” 
and other well-known hymns are only parts—aflords a striking 
instance of departure from his own rule. The departure, however, 
is fully justified on the ground advanced by Dr. Neale, that “ our 
language, if it could be tortured into any distant resemblance of 
the rhythm of the original, would utterly fail to give any idea of 
the majestic sweetness which invests it in Latin.” This reasoning, 
which will be accepted by every one who has studied the poem, 
implies, what Dr. Neale himself would not perhaps have admitted, 
that the question of adopting the original metres cannot be settled 
once for all, but must be decided on the merits of each individual 
ease. No departure, however, should be allowed without some 
such good cause as that given in the case just mentioned. No 
scholar, for instance, would admit as a valid reason the difficulty 
of getting the author’s meaning into the number of lines at his 
disposal. Those who cannot master this difficulty should abstain 
from translating at all, or at least from publishing their transla- 
tions. But, unfortunately, the further question of rhymes is so 
closely bound up with that of metres that in many caxes the two 
cannot be separated. This is especially true of the trochaic 
measures in which the greater number of Adam’s sequences are 
composed. Here the rhymes are so essential to the effect that it 
is impossible to conceive the metre existing without them; the 
one cannot be reproduced without the other. No doubt the main 
reason why this metre so frequently occurs is to be found in the 
fact that it giyes occasion for the free use of double rhymes, in 
which Latin, being an inflexional language, so richly abounds. In 
English, on the other hand, double rhymes are comparatively 
scarce, and in the constant effort which is required to provide them 
in sufficient quantities the sense is apt to suiler. The point of a 
passage is too often spoiled by the introduction of an unmeaning 
word, or the substitution of a bad word for a good one, merely for 
the sake of the rhyme. Besides this, there is the fact that a large 
number of the English words which afford double rhymes belong 
toa very few classes, such as present and past participles, and 
nouns of Latin origin ; so that, owing to the constant recurrence of 
certain terminations, the English versions give us monotony in 
place of the infinite variety of which double rhymes are suscep- 
tible in Latin. 

Even Dr. Neale does not move so freely in these metres as where the 
movement is iambic and requires only singlerhymes, This will be 
at once evident from a comparison of his version of the sequence 
“ Jucundare, plebs fidelis,” with that of “ Supernz matris gaudia.” 
What are we to think of the principles of translation which compel 
& master of the art to write such jargon as the following ?— 

Paradise is satiated, 

Blossoms, thrives, is foeeundated 

With the waters irrigated 

; From these rills that aye proceed. 
Where Dr. Neale has failed, Mr. Wrangham, who confesses himself 
Tather a pupil than a master, is not likely to be more fortunate. 
He follows with dogged fidelity in the steps of his original, 
teproducing the slightest variations in the metre with the most 
Minute accuracy, and his success in what he has brought him- 
self to regard as the most important part of his task is com- 
lete. We feel sure, after careful examination of the work, that 

8 translation of the hundred and six sequences contains 
€xactly the same number of syllables as the original, not one 
more or less. He has not even allowed himself the liberty, 
freely taken by Dr. Neale, of rhyming in couplets where the Latin 
thymes in quatrains; nor, in the trochaic metres, of sometimes 
Using a single instead of a double rhyme, Yet such indulgence as 


this is fully justified, not merely by the awe, of avoiding it, 
but by the practice of Adam of St. Victor himself. In the eight- 
syllable trochaic lines Adam now and then omits the final syllable 
and concludes with a single rhyme. He does so with no apparent 
motive, except that he happens to want a word or a phrase which 
necessitates the less usualending. The variation, though obviously 
legitimate, does not occur very frequently; still it is as common 
as the converse operation—the use of feminine endings—in good 
English blank verse. It is needless to say that Mr. Wastion, 
though he never ventures upon this variation of his own accord, 
religiously reproduces it wherever it occurs in the original. Per- 
haps in the free use of this substitution of single for double rhymes 
is to be found a remedy for the stiffness and monotony which are 
the main characteristics of Mr. Wrangham’s present work. It may 
be objected that the loss of a syllabie in each line would narrow 
the limits, too scanty already, within which the poet’s meaning 
must be congprent ; but the loss of space would be more apparent 
than real. The necessity for double rhymes being done away with, 
the need of long words would in a great measure go withit. We 
should get rid of the abstract nouns ending in -ation which occur 
so plentifully in almost every page, and if we wished to say “ sing” 
and “ praise” we should be able to do so instead of being driven 
to the awkward forms “be singing” and “be praising.” The 
only drawback of any weight, so far as we can see, would 
be that the first and second, fourth and fifth lines, which 
rhyme in couplets, would be of the same length as the third and 
sixth, which rhyme together; but this slight change of rhythm 
would be a trifling loss if it brought with it the advantages to 
which we have referred. Some such license is especially necessary 
when a translator undertakes to render into English the whole 
works of a poet who has left so much as Adam of St. Victor. In 
translating an isolated sequence here and there, as Dr. Neale did, 
it may be possible, though it is not easy, to reproduce the original 
forms without dulness or absurdity. In a work of greater length 
any considerable measure of success seems, under such restrictions, 
to be out of the question. 

We have left ourselves little space for discussing other points 
in Mr. Wrangham’s version; nor is it very necessary to do so. 
Where he is not hampered by difficulties of rhyme and metre, his 
rendering is, as a rule, tolerably good, though not very poetical. 
There are few absolute mistakes ; and those students who cannot 
read Latin without the aid of a translation will find Mr. 
Wrangham’s useful. Occasionally, too, their ingenuity will be 
agreeably exercised in finding out Mr. Wrangham’s meaning by 
the aid of the Latin. What, for instance, do these lines 
mean P— 

A son of Belial blasphemies he swore, 
Burning the saint to harm, atoneth for. 


The work, on the whole, has not sufficient power to interest 
scholars ; while it would fail to give general readers any idea of 
the beauty and melody of the original. We must, however, 
thank Mr. Wrangham for setting the full text of Adam of St. 
Victor before English students, and for setting it before them in 
so pleasant a form. The book is excellently printed on good, 
though rather transparent, paper; and the volumes are so well 
and strongly hound that few purchasers will be inclined to ex- 
change the sober grey boards for the luxury of calf or morocco. 
The introduction and the notes are suflicient for their purposes; 
but they consist largely of quotations from, and references to, 
other writers, and give little evidence of original research, 
Wrangham closes his preface as follows:—‘I shall grudge no 
additional time nor labour spent hereafter to make more worthy 
of their great original the interpretations I have essayed in these 
volumes of perhaps the noblest mediveval classic we possess.” He 
would, we think, have been well advised had he withheld his 
translation from the public until the “additional time and labour” 
had been given to it. 


ALVAREZ’S EMBASSY TO ABYSSINIA.* 


N a “rather savage criticism” of the publications of the Hakluyt 
Society, as we are reminded by the editor of the latest number 

of the series, Lord Stanley of Alderley, complaint was made of the 
excessive length of their Introductions. Whether or not our 
withers should be wrung by this charge of savagery we are not 
prepared to say, but a critic’s wrath, we may remark, may be as 
rightly stirred by undue brevity as by excessive length on occa- 
sions of this kind. It is not in deference to the criticisms com- 
plained of, we are further told, that the present Introduction is 
shorter than it should have been, but partly because the delivery 
of the volume could not be delayed any longer, and partly because 
“the researches necessary for doing justice to the work of Alvarez 
have been interfered with and prevented by other less agreeable 
occupations.” The utmost deference that we feel bound to pay to 
excuses of a private nature will not allow us wholly to relax our 
hold of the trite, yet wholesome, maxim that what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. At whatever tax to the patience of 
subscribers and the public, we should have thought that able and 
willing hands might be found to bring the work of the painstaking 
and observant of critical accuracy and 
fulness, up to the habitual stan of the Hakluyt Series, avoid- 


Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia during the years 
1520-1527. Father Francisco Alvarez. Translated from the Porta- 
guese, and Edited, with Nctes and an Introduction, by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1881. 
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ing palpable errors of omission and commission, and bringing to 
something like a focus the light which a newly revived interest 
has thrown upon a region so singularly marked, both in history 
and fable, as Abyssinia. 

So little has been till quite of late years popularly realized of 
the land dimly known of old time as the Kingdom of the 
Presters, and so little has Boswell been familiarly read, that not a 
few people have come to hold Dr. Johnson in writing Ztasselas 
to have drawn almost entirely upon his own imagination—the 
site of the Happy Valley having been laid in Abyssinia for 
the reason that a region so little known, either in a geographical 
or an historical sense, afforded fair scope for the play of fancy. 
There are, on the contrary, ample grounds for believing that 
Johnson had an historic ‘Teilasion for the main conception, 
at least, of the locality selected for his romance. It was in the 
year 1759 that Rasselas was written, and not only had Johnson 
had abundant opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of Abys- 
sinia from the abridged translation of Alvarez’s narrative in 
Part II. of Purchas’s Pilgrimes, published in 1625, but he had 
himself, in 1735, brought out as his first literary work a translation 
of Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia. “For this task,’ writes Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, “Johnson received only five guineas, which 
he was in want of for the funeral expenses of his mother.” Now 
it was not until 1759 that Johnson lost his mother, and for 
Rasselas, which was written in the evenings of one week, he 
was paid a hundred pounds by Strahan, Johnston, and Dodsley, 
who paid him twenty-five pounds more when the work came to a 
second edition. It is with justice that the present editor turns 
the tables upon certain superficial critics who had made merry 
with Lord Beaconstield’s allusion to the hoisting of the standard 
of St. George upon the mountains of Rasselas, All England has 
been pictured by Mr. Justin McCarthy as “ smiling at the idea that 
Johnson actually had in mind the very Abyssinia of geography and 
history.” Yet the opening passage of Jtasselas is well compared 
in the present Introduction, though not for the first time, with 
the picture drawn by Alvarez. (pp. 140-144) of the entrance 
to the mountain in which the Abyssinian princes were confined 
at the time of our traveller's visit—the motive for their imprison- 
ment also closely corresponding. And even had not Johnson’s 
omnivorous reading een him familiar, through the narrative 
of Alvarez, with the geography, the history, and the consti- 
tution of the Amharic kingdom, he was adequately primed 
for his picturesque and truthful fiction by his earlier work upon 
Lobo, who, in Rassela Christus, the conquering general of the 
Sultan, provided him with the name of his central figure. 

The narrative of Father Alvarez is the earliest notice extant 
of the mysterious realm of Prester John since the revival of 
letters in Europe, there being no written memorial of the long 
residence there of Pedro de Covilham, who was sent to explore 
the country by King John II. in May 1487, thirty years in 
advance of our author, who, indeed, speaks of him as still living 
at the court of the Prester. The original edition from which the 
translation before us has been made was issued in black letter by 
Luis Rodriguez, bookseller to the King, October 22, 1540, at 
Coimbra, the author’s native place. It has been before now 
translated into several languages, mostly in an abridged form. A 
list of these versions is given by the editor—three in Spanish, two 
in French, and as many in German, besides the English abridgment 
of Purchas, It is to be regretted that the abrupt close of the editor's 
labours precluded his furnishing the reader with further parti- 
culars of the life and labours of Alvarez than those incidentally 
erm by his narrative itself, beyond the fact (from Da Silva’s 

iographical Dictionary) of the friar’s having conveyed in person 
to the Pope the letters of Prester John, returning from Rome to 
Lisbon. Surely he might have availed himself of a source so 
ready to hand as the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, wherein may 
be found not only a clear and ample outline of the life of one of 
the most conspicuous ornaments of the Portuguese Church, but 
references to authorities which would have enabled him to clear 
up many a difficulty or illustrate many an allusion in the narrative 
which may well leave the reader in darkness. 

From his prologue addressed to the King, Alvarez incidentally 
makes it known that his book was the means of introducing the 
aa 200 into Portugal, he having been at the pains to go to 

aris to seek for types and other things fitting for printing, upon 
the incitement of the Bishop of Lamego, who assured him of the 
Royal satisfaction thereupon. It was the general curiosity 
attaching to the half-mythical potentate of the East that seems to 
have impelled the Captain-General and Governor of the Indies, 
Diego Lopez de Sequeira, to fit out an embassy to the court of 
Abyssinia in the year 1520, at the instance of a certain Mattheus, 
who had made his way to Portugal in the character of ambassador 
of Prester John, but who, asit turned out, was formally disclaimed by 
the Abyssinian monarch, though there is reason to think he had 
been sent by authority of Helena, the Queen-mother. Mattheus, 
as it appears from the Chronicles of Albuquerque, had to undergo 
much suffering, both on his way to Portugal and on his 
return, by reason of the doubts cast upon the authenticity of his 
mission. He ultimately died, Alvarez tells us, of fever betore the 
embassy had got further than the monastery of Bisam, May 23, 
1520, and left all his goods to Queen Helena. In charge of the 
mission -was Don Rodrigo de Lima, having under him Jorge 
d’Abreu, described by Gaspar Correa as a very well-dressed dl 
sonage, who was all along the cause of endless strife and bicker- 
ing; Lopo da Gama, Joam Escolar, clerk ; Joam Gonzalvez, inter- 
ter and factor; Manoel de Mares, player of organs; Lazaro 
"Andrade, painter; Estevan Palharte, a good fencer; and others, 


among whom we note the name Magalhaés, probably a relative of 
the great seaman, who in the same year was engaged in his voya 
round the world. Last in the list comes Francisco Alvarez, “ un. 
worthy priest” as he modestly styles himself, but described b 
Correa as a very prudent man and well-informed in all matters of 
the altar and divine services. Still higher is the certificate of his 
worth supplied by the Captain-General, who said in his parting 
speech in presence of all, “ Don Rodrigo, I do not send the father 
Francisco Alvarez with you, but I send you with him, and do not 
do anything without his advice.” With a large and handsome 
fleet the Captain-General landed his embassy at Magua (Massowa) 
on the 7th of April, shipping as presents for the Prester a gold 
sword with a rich hilt, four pieces of tapestry, some rich cuirasses, 
a helmet, and two swivel guns, four chambers, some balls, two 
barrels of powder, a map of the world, and some organs, The 
progress of the mission is traced with great precision by the 
good friar, but the route is difficult for us to follow, the differ- 
ence of names rendering all but useless the sketch map of 
Abyssinia with which Mr, Clements Markham has with super- 
fluous care provided us from the most modern sources. With 
the exception of Bisam, Barua, Aquaxumo (Axum), and the river 
Gamma (Jamma), hardly a place in the narrative is to be identified 
in the map, from which the name of Amhara, with all the old 
landmarks of minor kingdoms, has disappeared. Why the kingdom 
of Shoa, the boundary of which, after traversing Amhara, was 
reached on the ist of October, should appear as “ Xoa” in the 
heading of the same chapter, is a minor problem which we are 
wholly unable to solve. : 

On the 5th of November, the exact spot not being clearly in- 
dicated, the mission was ushered into the presence of the Prester, 
the King, or Emperor David, who had pitched for the occasion 
richly appointed tents, guarded by four chained lions, and sur- 
rounded by a suite of some 20,000 persons, through whom a way 
was made for the King and great lords by a hundred men armed 
with whips having a short stick and a long thong which made a 
terrible noise. On a platform of six steps, very richly adorned, 
in the inner tent, sat the Prester, a young man, in half royal, half 
ecclesiastical state, likened by our author to the paintings of God 
the Father on the wall. The letters and instructions of the 
Captain-General having been received and answered through the 
Cabeata, or interpreter, the Prester made a gracious reply. He 
would rejoice if the King of Portugal would order forts to be 
built in Masua (Massowa) and Suaquem (Suakim) for fear of the 
Turks occupying those places, and he would give all stores and 
men and provisions that might be necessary; but that it appeared 
to him better to take Zeila, because it was better supplied, and 
would secure the trade with Aden, Jiddah, Mekkah, and all 
Arabia as far as Tor and Cairo. No obstacle to this occurred to 
the Ambassador, who, with the Prester’s consent, would suggest 
himself to the King as first captain of the projected fortress, 
It does not appear that much more came of the interview, or that 
any steps of consequence were taken to advance the power of 
Portugal in the Red Sea and adjacent coasts ; but many interesting 
conversations are reported between our chronicler and the Prester, 
who showed much curiosity about the religion and ritual of Western 
Europe, and imparted much information concerning the belief and 
usages of his own Church and country. The friar’s narrative gives 
many interesting particulars of matters, both secular and ecclesi- 
astical, which came under his own observation or were imparted 
to him by the King, the priests, or casual informants. The popu- 
lation of Abyssinia appears to have been far larger at that time 
than at present, and to have enjoyed much greater prosperity, 
together with a simplicity and purity of manners which has 
since suffered from contact with Europeans. A great part of 
the wealth of the country lay in mules, without 20,000 of 
which animals the Court could not move—the number at times 
reaching 100,000. Horses, though very large and handsome, 
were but few in number. In the plains flocks of all sorts, cows, 
goats and sheep, hares, partridges, and other game in plenty 
abounded ; though tigers, lions, and other beasts of prey were to be 
met with and caused no little trouble and terror to the embassy, 
one of their asses being once devoured by a tiger. Locusts 
(Ambatas) were a frightful plague for the crops, making the sun 
appear yellow and darkening the earth, until, after a solemn form 
of exorcism or excommunication pronounced against them by the 
worthy friar, the locusts, to the joy and amazement of the people, 
were driven by a mighty storm into the great river. A recent 
instance of a similar excommunication is cited by the editor, the 
Latin text of which appeared in a contemporary in 1879. In the 
kingdom of Prester John no money was current, but only gold by 
weight—the principal weight, onguia, being equivalent to an 
ounce; but in the kingdom of Angote iron was current, in pieces 
shaped like a shovel, ten, eleven, or twelve of which were worth 
a drachm, or in India and Portugal a cruzado. Salt also formed 
a medium of exchange, in blocks, six or seven to one piece of 
iron. The existence of gold was reported round Axum; but our 
writer, using a washboard such as he had seen in Portugal, failed 
to find any. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the narrative of Alvarez 
is the description of the numerous churches, chiefly cut out of 
the native rock. Over the beauty and skill in construction displayed 
in them he is very enthusiastic. In one large church in Ancona 
three large ships, with their masts, would, in his judgment, find 
room, though the entrance is not large enough for more than 
two carts, with their fuetros, or side rails, to enter. The nouse of 
Our Lady, Iconoam Yikun amlak, Let him be Lord), had 4 
great number of friars and nuns, the station of the nuns being to 
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the south of the church, which lay east and west. This church is 
called Imbra Christus, The Path of Christ. The stone of it, dark 
and of a fine grain, was brought, the canons said, from Jerusalem ; 
but our author was satisfied as to its identity with the stone of 
the country round. Two painted chambers at the entrance 
belonged to King Abraham, who founded the church and lived 
here; this tomb, together with that of a holy patriarch who came 
to see the King and here died, and that of the King’s daughter, 

ing the finest to be seen in all Ethiopia. Close to the church 
of Abafazem, in Axum, was a range of edifices said to have been 
the house of Queen Candace, At Axum was also to be seen a 
noble church, in which was found a “ very great chronicle written 
jn the language of the country,” into which it had passed, as stated 
in the first page, through the Chaldee, from a Greek translation of 
the original Hebrew, telling of the visit to Solomon of Queen 
Saba, who had her palace here. Here sho built a splendid church, 
the first in Ethiopia, named St. Mary of Sion—built, it was said, of 
stone from Sion. This church is described, with many others in 
the country, by Mansfield Parkyns. The mission spent eight months 
jn Axum, by order of Prester John. In the kingdom of Amhara 
our author found no monasteries, the friars, who thronged to the 
Prester’s court in thousands, coming from a distance; but there 
were great churches and tombs of kings. Conspicuous above all 
was the Church of the Trinity (Macham Selasem), built of white 
hewn masonry, with three naves resting on six supporting columns 
of stone, a third nave or cloister outside, of wood, being raised 
upon sixty-one wooden props, like tall masts. Ourtains of rich 
brocade were hung all round. The visitors were shown the whole 
by the Cabeata, by order of the Prester, who asked them if they 
could send him lead to cover his church, and was promised all he 
wanted by the Ambassador in the name of his master. A curious 
custom was the popular ceremony of re-baptism, headed by the 
Prester, the Abima or patriarch, and the Queen, every year, on the 
4th of January, the date of the baptism of Christ. These three 
high personages alone were said to be partly clothed at immersion. 
Except as regarded the Abima and the Queen, the ceremony was 
witnessed by our author, the Prester being seen partly veiled by a 
curtain of blue tafetan, the rest of the baptized men and women 
fronting him on coming out of the water wholly without clothing, 


water half-dead with cold, as it was a sharp frosty morning. On 
the Prester asking what he thought of it, the Ambassador made 
the diplomatic reply that it was a good custom, although not 
practised in Portugal. The friar took refuge more eccle- 
siastically in the citation of the article from the Nicene Creed, 
as expanded at Chalcedon, which the editor is content to leave 
without note as that of Pope Leon—“ Credo in unum baptisma in 
remissionem peccatorum.” ‘The ceremony of ordination by the 
Abima was witnessed by Father Alvarez, who was often questioned 

n points of faith and ritual, and. showed his thorough command 
of Fathers, Councils, and canonists. He said mass at the Prester’s 
request, after refusing for some time on the ground that a black 
tent, unbefitting the occasion, had been assigned for his use. His 
copy of the Flos Sanctorum of Ribadeneyra was borrowed by the 
Prester, who had set down for discussion the lives of several of 
the principal saints, including St. Barlaam, whose life was known 
in the country, though not his date, failing to find which our author 
was in sore straits, but, to his great relief, was able to supply it 
from another calendar. Many curious details are given of the 
marriage laws of the Abyssinian Church, in which it agrees gene- 
rally with the Greek communion, one special rule, however, being 
the summary deposition of priests for incontinence. No less 
severity was displayed in the vindication of civil rights, the Chief 
Justice having been publicly flogged three times by order of the 
Prester for giving an unfair judgment in a case in which one of the 
ambassadorial suite was involved. No permanent dishonour, we 
are told, was entailed by this punishment, for two days later the 
Chief Justice returned to his office. 

It is clear that the good father was throughout the life and 
soul of the mission, which sailed for Cochin, April 28, 1526. 
Appended to the narrative are the royal letters to the Captain- 
General and the King of Portugal, from which we learn the 
Abyssinian sovereign’s official titles in full, as “the Incense of 
the Virgin, for that is his name by baptism, and when he became 

ing he was named King David, the head of his kingdoms, 
beloved of God, prop of the faith, a relation of the lineage of 
Judah, son of David, son of Solomon, son of the column of 
Sion, son of the seed of Jacob, son of the hand of Mary, son of 
Nahum in the flesh ; emperor of the high Ethiopia, and of great 
kingdoms, lordships, and lands, King of Xoa, of Cafate, of Fatiguar, 
of Angote, of Barua, of Baliganje, of Adea, and of Vangue, King 
of Gojame, of Amara, of Bagamidri, of Dambea, and of Vague, and 
of Tigrimahom, and of Sabaim, where was the Queen Saba, and of 
Barnagais, lord as far as Egypt.” It need scarcely be added that 
the priestly character ascribed to him by tradition rested upon 
no foundation beyond mere fable. The so-called Prester was 
Emperor or Negus of the vaguely defined aggregate of kingdoms 
or minor States, comprising Tigré, Angote, and Amhara, of 
which, after many a break, the late ill-fated Theodore was the 
last representative. Of this wide and little-known empire Alvarez 
has left the best popular report that is even now available. His 
Narrative is marked throughout by habits of observation and 
powers of expression such as entitle him not ye! to a prominent 
place in the Hakluyt Series, but to a degree of editorial sympathy 


and care which has somehow been cruelly denied him. 


ZOE.* 


ae law of female novelists has often raised our wonder, 
. but the law of the author of Zoe might, we can well 
believe, raise the wonder even of female novelists. It is, in- 
deed, matchless in its absurdity, It would be amazing had it 
appeared in the work of a lady who had spent her whole life in 
some little hamlet among the beechwoods of Buckinghamshire or 
the heaths of Berkshire, and who had seen no outward sign of the 
law but the one policeman who had twenty square miles or so of 
country as his province. For she could at all events read the 
county newspaper, and pick up from the reports of the assizes and 
the magistrates’ courts some idea of the way in which the criminal 
law is administered. With a little observation and a little reflec- 
tion, she would understand the chief principles of evidence, and the 
general plan on which a man accused of a crime is first examined 
before a magistrate and then tried before a judge. No doubt 
she would still blunder as soon as she got her hero or her villain 
into the dock; but at any rate her blunders, had she read her 
newspapers carefully, would not be utterly extravagant. She 
would flounder, to use Johnson’s phrase, but she would flounder 
well, The ignorance that might be excusable in her would not, 
however, so easily be forgiven in a lady of rank who from childhood 
has only to keep her ears and her eyes open to learn something 
of the criminal law. She is, in all probability, the granddaughter, 
the daughter, the niece, the sister, the cousin, and, if she 
marries, the wife of magistrates, In her home she has doubtless 
heard criminal cases constantly discussed by the men of her 
family on their return from the sessions or the assizes. Yet we 
may be wrong in assuming that some knowledge of the outlines 
of criminal law must needs be acquired by people of rank almost 
by the experiences of their daily life, Certainly, if it is so, our 
author is a striking exception to the rule; for her law is worse 
— that of “crowner’s quest,” and is almost as bad as Dog- 
rry’s. 
Her story is one of those in which every obstacle is piled up 
for the better part of the three volumes to keep the hero from 
marrying the heroine. It might have been enough, we should 
have thought, that Zoe, a most heroic character, should describe 
him as being “‘as rich as Croesus and as dull as ditch-water,” and 
that she should help to spread abroad the rumour that there was 
in his life some disgraceful secret. This does not, however, meet 
all the requirements of the plot, and so the author has the un- 
happy man arrested on a charge of murder. He had but lately 
come into the neighbourhood where the heroine lived. Her 
father was a baronet of old family and “a person of very superior 
literary and mathematical attainments.” The author clearly 
wishes that we should look upon him as a man of refinement and 
breeding. We should, however, have been more likely to discover 
that he was a gentleman, had he not exclaimed, when he 
heard that Mr. Venne, the hero, had bought a large estate, “ All 
the fine properties are lapsing into the hands of snobs.” Of Mr. 
Venne he knew nothing but that he was a self-made man. He 
soon, however, had to deal with the newcomer as a magistrate. 
A cottage girl was missed. Her lover, Isaac Farren, found her 
handkerchief on the edge of a pool. He gnashed his teeth and 
grasped his axe with fresh energy.” He remembered that Mr. 
Venne “ had called one day at their cottage, had asked who was 
the landlord, how they lived, and sundry other searching ques- 
tions.” In this cottage, which belonged to Isaac’s father, the girl 
had her home. He next remembered that he had met Mr. Venne 
some days after coming out of the wood in which the pool was, 
and that a child who had met the girl had also met him. This 
evidence was enough to satisfy Isaac, as he stood by the pool, 
“his eyes glaring, his brow knitted, a horrible expression of 
detiance and hatred passing over his countenance.” As soon 
as he had got through his attitudes he hastened off to 
the baronet, and laid the whole case before him. That 
worthy magistrate at once ordered his carriage and drove 
off to the neighbouring town to consult the police. The 
police were greater fools even than the baronet, and that is 
saying a very great deal, for “ they were of opinion that it was a 
case of murder, and that suspicion was strong against Mr. 
Venne.” Another important piece of evidence was added. “A 
workman had seen him one day on the high road talking openly 
to Jenny. . . . Previous acquaintance was therefore proved, and 
the motive for the crime did not seem far to seek.” The baronet 
became thoughtful. He knew that Mr. Venne was a Radical, and 
he had heard that some mysterious charge had been previously 
made against him. In our author's words, “the story, vaguely 
known to be disgraceful, that seemed to have floated before him 
on the wings of the wind, pointed to some laxity of principle or 
morals.” He wished to be impartial, and therefore he thought 
that the wisest course to follow would be to do what the police 
recommended — namely, to go to Mr. Venne’s house, and 
examine him in an informal and friendly manner. Our author 
impressively describes the meeting of the two men, “ the aristocrat 
of old family burdened with the traditions of a conservative and 
historic past, and the keen, hard-working Radical and self-made 
man.” Among the burdens that the baronet bore was not cer- 


tainly a knowledge of the law, whether of the historic past or the 
present. Heat once proceeded to business by telling Mr. Venne 
that a murder had been committed, and {hates he was sanpleteete, 


* Zoe: a Girlof Genius. A Novel. By Lady Violet Greville, Author 


of “ Faiths and Fashions,” &c. 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 188. 
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it had become his painful duty to commit him, unless he could 
answer a few questions satisfactorily. By this examination he 
brought out the facts that Mr. Venne had twice spoken to the 
girl, had called at the cottage where she lived, had seen her last 
“ very near the date of the supposed murder,” did not know that 
she was engaged to Isaac, but did know that she was anxious to 
leave the cottage and to rise in the world. The magistrate here- 
upon informs him that he must order his arrest on a charge of 
murder. For once he shows some faint glimmering of a knowledge 
of the law when he adds, “I cannot take bail for so ve a 
crime.” The Radical’s grey eyes emitted sparks of fire and his jaw 
worked ; but he seemed just as ignorant of the law as our author 
and her baronet. 

After a man had thus been sent to gaol on a charge of “sup- 
= murder,” the police had the pool dragged, and in ita woman’s 

dy was certainly found. The features were unrecognizable, we 
are told, but Isaac swore to its identity. The cause came on for 
trial at the assize. The proceedings apparently began with the 
examination of the witnesses. Isaac's evidence is alone recorded, 
but here we shall let our author speak for herself :— 

A big, swarthy, wild-looking man entered the witness-box. His was no 
stupid, uninteresting, hesitating evidence. He gave his answers boldly, 
quickly, thrilling the listeners with the sense of a real life-tragedy of 
human and uncontrollable passion. He spoke of his love for Jenny in 
accents rude and heartfelt, of his poor, common lot, irradiated by the one 
master-affection ; of his despair, of his jealousy ; finally of his determina- 
tion to hunt down the murderer to the death. And “There, my lord,” he 


wound up, with an explosion of pent-up passion, “ there, so help me God, I 
believe stands the man!” 


For the space of a few moments there reigned silence. The crowd waited 
awed; a few women sobbed ; all eyes were turned on David Venne. He 
stood erect, moving no muscle. During Isaac’s examination he had 
listened with rapt interest, his eye gleaming, the muscles of his mouth 
quivering. Yet even at the end of so telling a denunciation, a denunciation 
which sent the conviction home to all that he was guilty, he did not blanch 
or tremble, but seemed only to be absorbed in thought. 

No cross-examining could shake Isaac’s evidence or alter the persistent 
obstinacy with which he reiterated his assertion, 

When the court adjourned for luncheon “ people whispered to 
one another, ¢ It is all up with him’; ‘ Damning evidence.’ ‘ The 
judge will make short work of it now.’” However, even in a 

ady’s novel there is a counsel for the defence. The prisoner was 
fortunate to have engaged one who had a hook nose and piercing 
hawk-like eyes. He began his speech with the following remark, 
which showed that his features were but a sign of the sagacity of 
his mind:—“ Gentlemen, there are usually two sides to every 
question.” He called two witnesses to character, and then “ the 
judge summed up impartially, lucidly, clearly, pointing out that 
the evidence was all circumstantial, and the prisoner’s previous 
good character was entirely in his favour.” The jury retired to 
consult, but at length brought in the verdict, “ The evidence is not 
sufficient to convict him; the verdict is Not Guilty.” 

It is almost beyond belief that this sort of thing should be passed 
off as the law of England and as the practice of our criminal courts. 
However, the absurdity of this part of the story is not inconsistent 
either with much of the author’s language or many of her descrip- 
tions of nature. The book has certainly one merit, and that not a 
small one, It is in admirable keeping from beginning to end. 
The story opens with a soft misty day in February in a part of 
England which is near a mountain jake, and is therefore some- 
where in the North. Yet we find the kitchen-garden described 
as “‘a maze of apple and pear blossoms.” Surely the author 
can never have spent a spring in the country if she thinks 
that the pear and the apple blossom together. The ab- 
surdity, moreover, of making apples blossom in February is 
worthy of one who had never been out of the sound of Bow bells. 
In April she makes the scent of the lilacs flush the warm air, and 
dragon-flies hover over the yellow buttercups, while the baronet 
says that his gardener must at once begin to bed out the 
geraniums, and his children go out “mushrooming.” Now in the 
South of England the lilac does come out in April in a very early 
season, but in the North it would be almost a month later. For 
the dragon-flies, geraniums, and mushrooms not a word of defence, 
we fear, can be said. In the North of England the harvest is 
certainly late. Yet after the autumn leaves had been “ swirled 
by the wind ” and had “ curled round the head” of the hero, after 
the last week in October had begun, we are surprised to read that 
“a pleasant sound of tinkling bells quivered (sc) in the sunshiny 
air, broken by the sound of the reapers’ voices.” The mixture of 
the metaphors is as striking as the confounding of the seasons. 
One young lady, we are told, ‘was one of those women born for 
the purple of prosperity, who, unable to raise others to their 
own diapason, must inevitably sink a semitone, and become 
in unison with their surroundings. Feebly buffeted down 
by cares, these women, receptive and mollusc-like, of too 

r a power of repulsion, drop into peevishness or ill- 
health.” hat with the purple of prosperity, the diapason, the 
sinking by a semi-tone, the unison with her surroundings, the 
buffeting down, the receptivity, the likeness to an oyster or a 
snail, the slenderness of her power of repulsion, and the final 
drop into peevishness, this young lady is indeed far beyond us. In 
fact, to use our author’s own words, she has thrown around her a 
convenient halo of vagueness end incoherency. A glimmer of 
glistening hoofs—we are again — Lady Violet Greville—is 
no doubt a very pretty sight; buta glimmer of common sense is 
perhaps more useful. We have marked many other passages in 
which there is the strangest use of languages but with one more 


pick up this story, let her pause for a moment when she comes to 
the page in which girlhood is described as being “a curious com- 
pound of cynical frankness, blushing innocence, and ideal trans. 
pened which seems the chrysalis state of unfledged woman,” 
et her try to bring before her imagination an unfledged chrysalis, 
one-third part of which is composed of ideal transparency, If 
she can succeed in this, she may rest well assured that, like Zoe 
herself, she is “a girl of genius,” and before many years are out 
is very likely to write quite as good a novel as the one before us, 


TWO BOOKS OF ADVENTURE.* 


'P\HE vast hunting-grounds of South Africa are not yet so 

thoroughly explored and exhausted as to leave a hunter 
little to kill and a writer nothing to tell. The countless herds 
that delighted the eye of Mr. Gordon Cumming have been dis- 
persed or shot down, or have retreated far into the interior, 
where heat, want of water, and the tseztse-fly deter all but 
the hardiest explorers. The Falls of the Zambesi have been 
described by more than one adventurer, and barbarous chiefs at 
interviews hove sarcastically expressed a disbelief in the white 
man’s courage and his power to bring down wild elephants. But 
there is still abundance of large game, if a hunter will take the 
trouble to look for it, and if he does not mind exposure to the sun, 
cold nights, short commons, and the chances of being lost in the 
bush or clawed by a lion. About Kaffirs and Bushmen, the slave- 
trade, missionary enterprise, fauna and flora, and the prospects of 
civilizing a wild and inhospitable region, there remains a good deal 
to be told. And when a young man, only nineteen years old, lands 
in South Africa, with just 4002. in his pocket and a determination 
to spend eight or nine years in exploration varied by occasional 
trips to England, we have reason to expect that the mere transcript 
of his diary and game-book may contain something interesting and 
new. Mr. Selous writes in plain and intelligible English. He 
never attempts pathos, or fine writing, or glowing descriptions of 
scenery and sunsets; and, if his ideas on politics, administration, 
and our duties to native tribes are not always of the most approved 
philanthropic description, his treatment of his dependents seems 
generally to have been considerate; and, beyond one or two 
ebullitions of temper, we find little or nothing to censure or 
criticize. 

Though Mr. Selous started, as he tells us, with a small outfit 
and with an old-fashioned muzzle-loading rifle, he seems in his later 
trips to have been sufficiently equipped with powerful weapons of 
precision. Indeed the destruction of large game is now accomplished 
under such altered conditions that the fiercest of wild animals 
have but little chance. In the days of light weapons and small 
charges of powder and lead there were about two places in which 
an elephant could be hit with fatal effect. The cool-headed sports- 
man in Ceylon or Madras crept up near the elephant as it was 
flapping its huge ears and munching branches, and getting a side 
shot lodged a bullet in the eye; or else he calmly waited till the 
infuriated animal came right down at him, and if its trunk was 
not in the way, he planted his bullet in a certain hollow in the 
forehead. Express rifles, large charges of powder, and bullets of 
four ounces, have effected a revolution. Mr. Selous and his com- 
panions had no hesitation in aiming at the head or the shoulder, 
or even at the hind quarters, The heavy charge of lead, propelled 
by extraordinary doses of powder, crashed through the bulk of 
Behemoth and reached the heart or the lungs. Elephants, bulls 
or cows, fell dead at the discharge, or stumbled on their knees, 
and, recovering themselves, got off at a shambling trot fora few 
hundred yards, when they came heavily to the ground. Buffaloes 
snorted and bellowed; rhinoceroses screamed ; lions roared and 
meant mischief; but all were stopped in their last despairing 
rushes by these deadly weapons levelled with cool and unerring 
aim. It would almost seem, if we compare the narrative of 
Mr. Selous with the accounts of earlier writers, as if the 
larger and more dangerous beasts had become less ferocious 
and determined, or, at any rate, had discovered that discretion 
is the better part of valour. Formerly, experienced hunters 
declared that a bull elephant or a rhinoceros of the prehensile- 
lipped kind would charge at once, if it got scent of any human 
being. Mr. Selous admits the animal’s scent to be as keen as 
ever; but denies that it is morose or vicious, or that it will 
charge when unprovoked. In several adventures described in this 
book the proximity of a human being was certainly the signal for 
flight and not for attack, and Mr. Selous’s apprehension was, not 
that he should be attacked by a screaming or roaring bull, breath- 
ing flame and fury from its nostrils, but that he should be deprived 
after a long stalk of getting his favourite shot behind the shoulder, 
and supplying his followers with meat. We confess that many of 
the episodes have a strong family likeness, and that we get some- 
what tired of stalks and pursuits, when we seem to know, after 
fifty pages, exactly what ought to happen. Bulky forms are 
descried in the bush or under the shade of trees. The hunter: 
creep up noiselessly, the Kaflir attendants carrying a spare gun. 
Shots are delivered right and left. One splendid tusker is left on 


* A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa; being a Narrative of Nine Years 
spent amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa, §c. By 
Frederick Courtenay Selous. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1881. 

Legends of my Bungalow. By Frederick Boyle, Author of “Camp 
Notes,” “The Savage Life.’ London: Chapman & Hall (Limited). 
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the ground. Another goes off hobbling; but then, procumbit humi 
bos, after a quarter of a mile. Two or three others manage to get 
off into the oush, and though the sport is taken up by persevering 
trackers and blood is Gaal on the bushes, and it can be shown 
conclusively that the animal has laid down and wallowed in the 
mud to stop the bleeding, night comes on and the pursuit is 
abandoned. On one or two occasions Mr. Selous seems to have 
had some qualms on the subject of needless and excessive butchery. 
He is careful to tell us that he might have made much heavier 
bags, and that he stayed his hand when he had shot enough 
for his hungry and emaciated followers. When their supplies 
of corn and rice were exhausted, there was nothing for it 
but to kill big game for the larder, and the Kaffirs, to do 
them justice, seem to have been capable of digesting any quan- 
tity of the flesh of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the buffalo, 
and the giraffe. The heart of an elephant toasted on a fork 
is said to be a great delicacy; the fat is used to fry cakes; 
and the giraffe yields meat both succulent and well-flavoured. 
The flesh of some species of the antelope is dry and unsavoury, 
but lions are quite eatable. We are ready to give the author 
some credit for not sacrificing life uselessly, but still the con- 
sumption of solid food seems at times to have been enormous; and 
it is sad to think of the number of beasts that got off into the 
jungles with maimed bodies, to die lingering deaths and to be 
eaten by hyenas and vultures, 

For hardihood, alertness, endurance, pluck, and pertinacity, full 
credit must be given to this hunter, who began to slay elephants 
while his contemporaries were killing English ground game. Big 
bags are not to had without discomfort, risk, and exposure, 
and many of the incidents of bush life are attended with con- 
siderable danger to life and limb. Mr. Selous after an exciting 
chase of giraffes was lost in the bush. The nights were cold in 
proportion as the days werehot. He could find no weter to drink, 
nor could he contrive to light a fire. His horse, though hobbled 
at night, made off somewhere in search of a spring or a puddle, 
and this book would never have been written had it not been for 
a meeting with two Kaffirs. The author had been nearly ninety 
hours without food, water, or a blanket, and he did not rejoin his 
friends till after an absence of five days. A worse fate befell his 
ag cage Mr. French, who strayed in the jungle with only a boy 
for his companion, and died by exhaustion or the eiiects of the 
heat. It is clear from the narrative that the death of this unfor- 
tunate man was entirely due to his own obstinacy and perverse- 
ness. He persisted in disregarding the advice of his attendant, 
who would have taken him to the river and saved his life. It is 
some consolation to know that, though his remains were never 
recovered, no suspicion of treachery or unfair play rests on any 
one, A message scrawled on the wood of his rifle told the sad 
tale to Mr. Selous. The author, besides his night adventure in the 
jungle, had some narrow escapes from lions and elephants. Once 
a wounded cow elephant charged him and his tired horse, upset 
the latter, and actually ran over Mr, Selous himself, just missing 
him with her heavy forelegs, On another occasion he just sprang 
aside into some bushes as an enraged buffalo was charging. 
Several times he suffered from fever and ague, and he does not 
appear to have been properly supplied with quinine. On the 
whole, however, he must have a very strong constitution, for even 
when weak from a malarious attack, he bore up wonderfully, 
and shouldered his rifle again as soon as he was able to walk. 

There is always something to be gathered from the diary of an 
intelligent sportsman, though his main object may be to show 
where game is to be found, and not how trade is to be 
encouraged or barbarians reclaimed. As might be expected, 
traders and hunters do lawless things and meet with reprisals, 
though Mr. Selous is somewhat indignant when any aspersions are 
cast on the character and objects of these pioneers of combined 
sport and commerce. One Schinderhutte, apparently a Dutchman, 
is described as a handsome man, and “very agreeable and well 
informed ” when he was sober. This agreeable ruffian in a drunken 
fit. began to shoot his own oxen, and then shot an unfortunate 
Kaffir who had the effrontery to ask for his dues when his 
time of service was not up. e are not very much. surprised 
to hear that a few days afterwards Schinderhutte’s remains 
were found half eaten by hyzenas, and there is no doubt 
that he was killed by Makalakas and Bushmen in revenge 
for what is described as a cold-blooded murder, or more properly 
as the freak of a white man in his true savagery under the in- 
fluence of drink. Mr. Selous must have witnessed some startling 
scenes, and he sometimes has curious notions of the duties of a 
colonial Governor or Commissioner towards gentlemen in his 
position. Twice he finds fault with Sir Owen Lanyon for re- 
fusing him a supply of ammunition and thus “rudely frustrating 
his plans.” It does not occur to him that adventurous young 
gentlemen are bound to make their own arrangements for shooting 
elephants by the score, and that they are not entitled to receive 
powder and shot gratis, or to purchase them at cost price from 
the Government stores. We must not omit to mention that all 
these hazards were not run solely for the sake of sport. There is 
a decided commercial element in Mr. Selous’s undertakings. In 
one expedition he secured to his own gun 450 lbs. weight of 
ivory, traded to the extent of 1,200 lbs. more, paid off a debt to 
@ local gentleman, and made a clear profit of 300/, Another ex- 
pedition resulted in 5,000 lbs. weight of “very fine ivory.” 

in, he purchased 300 Ibs. of the same article at Wankie’s 
Town, some eighty miles to the east of the Victoria Falls; and 
he was quite alive to the propriety of enlisting comrades for his 


| L’Asie orientale. Paris: Hachette. 


hunting-trips on the distinct understanding that they were to 
shoot for him “on the halves”; an expression which we take to 
mean that they were to give him half the ivory of the animals 
killed by them. 

More fortunate than Mr. Oates, this author got to the Falls of 
the Zambesi and escaped without an attack of fever. There, 
while he dilates on the volume of water, the rainbows, the dense 
spray, the magnificent fall of four hundred feet, and the well- 
wooded islands, he does not forget to notice that the damp ground 
showed the footprints of elephants and buffaloes, and that his 
companion Mr. Garden bagged a curious kind of antelope 
first discovered by Dr. Livingstone, and named by him after Major 
Vardon. Of the future of South Africa, when elephants have 
been well nigh exterminated and no more ivory is to be had, we 
can hardly form any idea from this book, The tseztse fly is an 
unceasing pest at the edge of a river—just, in fact, where the 
essential element of water is to be had. In the forest it dis- 
appears, except in particular places; and we are warned not to 
believe a story that of domestic animals, the dog, the donkey, and 
the goat are never bitten. We should state that the illustrations 
to this book are excellent, and those of the heads and horns of 
animals especially are most delicately and finely drawn. Mr. 
Selous devotes several pages to prove that naturalists are mis- 
taken in assigning so many varieties to the South African rhino- 
ceros. He only knows of two—the square-mouthed and the 
prehensillipped. All the others are mere varieties, and the 
icornis and the keitloa are not two distinct species. His argu- 
ments on this head, if not absolutely convincing, are ingenious and 
the result of much observation ; and we are rather surprised that 
so intelligent a sportsman should not know that it is the invariable 
habit of elephants to pour sand or dust over their heads and backs 
to keep off the flies. But, as a record of endurance and adventure 
and of life amongst beasts and barbarians, this book has a good 
deal to recommend it. 

A very ditferent kind of production is that of the Special Corre- 
spondent Mr. Boyle, whose Legends of my Bungalow we can only 
just notice. The title, like so many of these far-fetched and sen- 
sational advertisements, is misleading. The frontispiece shows us 
a room adapted to a cold climate, utterly unlike any apartments in 
those lower-roomed and thatched houses where engineers laying 
out roads in any Indian province, surveyors, assistant-magistrates, 
and superintendents of police, make themselves as comfortable as 
climate and isolation permit. Then there is very little about a 
bungalow in any of the chapters, though they treat occasionally of 
Ghilzai warriors and Afghan knives. There is unquestionably a 
large area embraced in these random recollections, and the author 
has seen and mixed with many tribes, from Zulus and Bushmen to 
the Indians of South America and the Dyaks who own the sway 
of Raja Brooke. Further, he can tella story in flowing and ex- 
pressive language. But the transitions are so rapid, the dpveatans 
hang so loosely together, and, above all, it is sometimes so difficult 
to distinguish between what the author himself has seen and ex- 
perienced and what he has constructed out of stories hastily told in 
tents and by camp fires, that any serious, connected, or detailed 
criticism becomes impossible. We make a suggestion to the 
author, who has been at Umritsir, Lahore, and Kandahar, that 
when next he wishes to borrow a title from the Anglo-Indian 
vocabulary, he should describe his adventures as “Stories of my 
Bawarchi-Khina,” or “ Recollections of my Godown.” ~ 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE seventh volume of M. Elisée Reclus’s Nouvelle Géographie 
universelle (1) exhibits very well the extensive scale on which 

the undertaking is being carried out. It is an imperial octavo 
volume of some nine hundred pages, yet the whole of it is devoted 
to South-Western and Eastern Central Asia—that is to say, the 
Chinese Empire—Corea and Japan. It is thus probably the most 
minute account from the point of view of general geography, as 
distinguished from the individual observations of a particular 
traveller, that has recently been published of that part of the 
world. The thoroughness with which M. Reclus does his work is 
shown by the abundance, variety, and freshness of the authorities 
which he cites; and this section of the book is all the more inte- 
resting because much of the ground dealt with was until the recent 
travels of Prejevalsky, Elias, Gill, and others, absolutely unknown, 
or known only by the faithful, but necessarily antiquated, remarks 
of Marco Polo and a few other travellers of old days. KEven now 
M. Reclus has been compelled to give somewhat conjectural 
surveys of much of Thibet and Chinese Tartary. The maps, plans, 
and illustrations are as lavish and as excellent as in the foregoing 
volumes. The only fault that we can find with the first two is, 
that the mechanical means used to indicate gradations of height 
and depth, regions of commercial produce, <c., are not always 
quite sufficiently emphasized. Minute groundwork of lines, dots, 
dashes, and the like has to be very clearly and s y engraved if 
it is to be at once distinguishable by the eye. Foreign carto- 
graphers have the advantage of our own in some ways; but in this 
particular point of absolute clearness the best English maps are 
not, we think, equalled even in Germany; they are certainly not 
equalled in France. ‘These remarks, however, apply chiefly to the 
black and white maps; those in colour leave oe anything to 
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desire in clearness and distinctness of effect. It is perhaps allow- 
able to doubt whether colour can be dispensed with in map- 
makin, 


In ns days of Jew-baiting M. Julien Sée has done his fellow- 
countrymen a service, at the same time that he has provided the 
student with a curious document, and the book-lover with a very 
‘handsome volume, by translating into French for the first time the 
curious treatise called Emek Habakha (2)—the Vale of Baca or of 
Tears—which Joseph ha Cohen, a physician of Avignon, wrote in 
Hebrew about the middle of the sixteenth century, and by pre- 
fixing to it an explanatory introduction and adding a useful body 
of notes. The book is a brief history, in chronicle form, of the 
sufferings and persecutions of the Jews from the dispersion to the 
writer's own day. It is concise in — and almost matter of fact 
in tone, the emotion of the author being chiefly shown by the 
occasional ejaculation, at the close of his short chapters or rather 
sections, of the familiar biblical phrases of intercession. The 
effect, however, of this rapid survey of the crimes and sufferings 
of fourteen centuries is rather increased than injured by the 
laconic fashion in which Joseph ha Cohen treats at least the 
earlier attacks on his people. hen he approaches his own times 
he is naturally more loquacious; but he still maintains for the most 
part a certain historic calmness, curiously interrupted now and 
then by the aforesaid ejaculations. The book is not unprofitable 
reading just now when the nineteenth century is striving to make 
up for the culpable indifference of its three immediate predecessors 
‘to the great task of Jew-baiting. It must be owned, however, 
that the said nineteenth century does not compare altogether 
favourably with those ages whose exploits Joseph ha Cohen 
chronicles, To persecute Jews because they represent the mur- 
derers of Christ or the insulters of Mahomet is one thing; to 
persecute them because they are rich and clever and industrious is 
another. Doubtless the latter reason had something to du with 
the crimes recorded in this “ Valley of Tears” ; but the former is 
a gd powerful even at Warsaw, and certainly of no force in 

rlin, 

The Abbé Fabre’s Jeunesse de Fléchier (3), though perhaps it 
might have been compressed a little not without advantage, is 
one of the pleasantest of the numerous monographs on sixteenth- 
century subjects that have recently appeared. The good Bishop 
of Nimes is not, perhaps, a very familiar name to Englishmen, 
Yet he was not the least eminent of the great group of the 
French preachers of his time, and was distinguished from most of 
them by being a man of the world as well as of the Church, 
though his character and conduct were always irreproachable. 
It is known to most people who know anything about Fléchier 
that during his youth was an adept in profane literature ; and 
his principal work of that kind, Mémoires sur les grands jours 
@ Auvergne, a curious sketch of the humours of a French provincial 
assize andits consequent mustering of the society of the province, 
has already occupied critics of no less renown than Sainte-Beuve 
and M, Taine. But they have left plenty for the Abbé Fabre to 
say about it. He has also given an interesting account of the 
odd charlatan-sophist Richesource (saved from oblivion principally 
by a reference to him in Boileau’s Reflections on Longinus) under 
whom F'léchier studied eloquence, and who did him some perma- 
nent harm in the matter of style. Fléchier’s two chief friends 
also figure largely—Mlle. Dupré, the least “ precious” of the 
Précieuses, and M, de Caumartin, who in his long life had availed 
himself of the opportunity of befriending three eminent men in 
three successive generations—Fléchier, J. B. Rousseau, and 
Voltaire. <All this makes a very satisfactory book, requiring, 
perhaps, a certain knowledge of the period to make it thoroughly 
enjoyable, but in that respect not differing from all other literary 
monographs, and well provided with helps, in the way of ex- 
planatory notes, to the more unlearned reader. 

The fifth volume of the Memoirs of Metternich (4) extends from 
1830 to 1835—from the eve of the Revolution of July to the 
death of the Emperor Francis. For general purposes the com- 
— of these Memoirs have lost the assistance of the miscel- 

eous correspondence of their subject, which henceforward 
ceases, But a substitute presents itself in the journal of his third 
wife, the Princess Mélanie, whom he married just at this time. 
Still the interest of the book becomes more than ever political. 
What may be called Metternich’s third period had begun—a 
period — distinguished, not merely from the period of the 
conflict with Napoleon, but also from that of the Holy Alliance 
time. From 1830 onward omnia in pejus ruere expresses 
Metternich’s views with tolerable accuracy; and it is only per- 
haps to this later time that the popular idea of him as a 
“ Repressionist,” or nothing, applies. The July Monarchy, the 
establishment of a Liberal kingdom in Belgium, the carrying of 
Reform in England, the struggles of the National party in Italy— 
all these things were abominable tohim. He sought to meet them 
chiefly by drawing as tight as he possibly could the bonds between 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, against which, as he somewhere 
says, “ the gates of Hell shall not prevail,” provided they remain 
united. But it is obvious that the chances of “ the gates of Hell” 
seemed to him much better than he liked. He seems to have 
become more and more addicted to composing abstract tirades on 
politics and history, and addressing them to the Austrian Ministers 


(2) Emek Habakha. La vallee des pleurs. Publié par Julien Sée. Paris: 
chez le Traducteur. 


at the different Courts—a proceeding occasionally instructive, but, 
when the discourses are collected in a volume, not exactly lively, 
Nevertheless, if the standpoint is a little too obviously fixed, ang 
the view taken therefore too monotonous and too easily calculated 
beforehand, the old knowledge of men and things and the old 
acuteness of vision are perceptible enough. There is a short view 
of the state of France, apparently drawn up just after the accession 
of Louis Philippe, which, both in its retrospective and prophetic 
portions, has not a little merit. 

M. Edmond de Goncourt could hardly have had a happier idea 
than the application of his knowledge (unrivalled now that his 
brother is dead) of the eighteenth century to the production of a 
series (5) of little books on the great actresses and singers of that 
age. Published in what is perhaps the prettiest of book shapes— 
small quarto—with frontispiece, téte de page and cul-de-lampe, in 
which MM. Lalauze and Henriot have done their best to reproduce 
the style of Eisen and Marillier without any servile reproduction 
of design, these little books are charming in get-up. <A point as 
to which we have a doubt is the somewhat elaborate encadrement, 
The same design repeated on every page, unless it is strictly geo- 
metrical, or at the most rather severely Arabesque, is apt at last to 
be rather wearisome than ornamental. ‘ La Sainte-Huberty,” the 
Alsatian prima donna of the later eighteenth century, who, after 
a first marriage with a chevalier d'industrie, became Countess 
d’Antraigues and perished in strange fashion (being assassinated 
with her husband at Barnes Terrace in 1812), is not such an in- 
teresting person as Sophie Arnould, who opened the series, or as 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mlle. Clairon, Mlle. Guimard, Mmes, 
Favart, La Camargo, and others who are to follow, but she de- 
serves a place in the story. 

The industrious but rather commonplace pen of M. Imbert de 
St.-Amand, in working through Les femmes des Tuileries, has 
reached Marie Antoinette from 1789 to 1791 (6). The story has. 
been often enough told before, and its present teller is not recom- 
mended by any particular grace of style; but he is at least minute 
and, as it would appear, careful. 

In La parole intérieure (7) M. Victor Egger has attacked one of 
the most debated questions of psychology—that of the continuity 
of thought and its method of unspoken expression. The dis- 
cussion, however, has too much of.a specialist character to be more 
than mentioned here. 

Very much the same may be said of a very odd little book, Dr. 
Vladislas Olechnowitz’s attempt to accomplish the task of Buckle 
“ after the Brahmanic method” (8). There is no rashness equal to 
that of the merely literary critic who dares to enter upon the field of 
comparative mythology and the history of primitive man. Anthro- 
pologists agreed on nothing else hasten from all quarters to devour 
him, and students of the history of religion pick his bones. There- 
fore we shall let Dr. Olechnowitz alone, only observing, from the 
impregnable stronghold of purely literary knowledge, that it is at 
least odd that a critic should scout the evidences of early Jewish 
history and unhesitatingly admit those of Roman. 

M. Louis Blanc is a sufficiently well-known person, and there is. 
no need to comment on his peculiarities either of thought or 
style. In the first respect he is a Republican who would like, if 
he could, to see all things in Republicanism, but is unable to 
achieve this feat ; in the second, he 1s a master of a very pure and 
correct, but somewhat undistinguished, style. Both these pecu- 
liarities are instanced fully in his political speeches (9) for the 
last thirty-four years, 

We may register the appearance of new editions of M. Méziéres’s 
well-known book on Shakspeare (10), of M. Taine’s Philosophie de 
Vart (11), which, amusing and readable as all his work is, contains 
some curious and not specially happy examples of his abuse of 
generalizing theory, and F’, M. Lichtenberger’s meritorious essay 
(12) on Goethe as a lyric poet. 

The Bibliotheque utile, which rarely belies its name, has been 
increased by a workmanlike abstract of the history of Italy (13) 
since 1815. 

The third volume (14) of the Pocket Library of M. Charpentier— 
third, that is to say, as regards Gautier—contains “ Mademoiselle 
Dafné,” “ La toison d’or,” “ Arria Marcella,” and “Le petit chien 
de la marquise.” The first story (which, as far as we remember, 
the author did not himself include in any collection of his tales) 
is not one of his happiest, though it has merits, and the last is a 
trifle. But “La toison d’or” and “ Arria Marcella” are among 


(5) La Suinte-Huberty. Par E.de Goncourt. Paris: Dentu. 
(6) Marie Antoinette aux Tuileries. 1789-1791. Par Imbert de St- 
Amand. Paris: Dentu. 
(7) La parole intérieure. Par V. Egger. Paris : Germer-Baillitre. 
(8) Esquisse dune histoire de la civilisation de Vhumanité dapreés la 
méthode brahmanique. Par V. Olechnowitz. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
(9) Discours politiques de Louwis-Blanc, 1847-1881. Paris : Germer- 
Bailliere. 
(10) Shakespeare, ses ceuvres et ses critiques. Par A. Mézitres, Troisieme 
édition. Paris: Hachette. 

(11) Philosopiie de Vart, Par H. Taine. Troisitme édition. Paris: 
Hachette. 

(12) Les pocsies lyriques de Goethe. Par E. Lichtenberger. Deuxitme 
édition. Paris: Hachette. 

(13) Bibliotheque utile. Histoire de UItulie depuis 1815. Par F. 
Henneguy. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 


(3) La jeunesse de Fléchier. Par A. Fabre. 2 vols. Varis: Didier. 
(4) Mémoires de Metternich, Tomev. Paris: Vlou. 


(14) Mademoiselle Dafni, ete. Par Théophile Gautier. Paris? 
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his masterpieces, the first-named being a triumphant refutation of 
the theory which associates his name with vicious “ motives.” 
The two etchings of the volume are not very good. It is rather 
curious that in this series the best of Gautier’s minor tales, 
“ Avatar,” ‘“ Jettatura,” and, above all, the ‘“ Morte amoureuse,” 
are kept waiting while inferior matter is produced. 

There is on the face of it some oddity in an Englishman trans- 
lating Greek and Latin witinto French. However, Mr. Lewis (15) 
has done his work very well, and perhaps he may be right in 
thinking that French is better suited for he rendering of ancient 
mots than our more stubborn tongue. He has avoided the mistake 


of some other workers in the same field, and has had in his selec- | 


tion some regard to modern ideas of what constitutes a bon mot. 


What is commonly called sacred not a common thing 


in French, though perhaps, if one looks k to J. B. Rousseau, 
Desportes, and Marot, it has had at least fair representation across 
the Channel in quality, if not in quantity. The work of M. Louis 
Monod (16) is more than respectable in form, and often striking 
in thought. Two sonnets entitled ‘ Malvoisie” deserve to be 
very well spoken of, and a reply to M. Sully Prudhomme’s 
“ Etranger” also deserves notice. 

The avowed purpose of the series of Foreign School Classics (17) 
which M. Fasnacht is editing for Messrs. Macmillan is to treat 
French and German in the same fashion as the classics more usually 
socalled. As far as his notes are concerned, M. Fasnacht has 
kept up to his ideal very fairly, and has, indeed, gone perhaps a 
little too far in imitating the old and rather otiose indulgence in 
parallel passages. The print and general arrangement of the 
edition are also excellent, contrasting forcibly with the miserable 
typography of the ordinary school French play but a few years 
ago. There is, however, as it seems to us, a deficiency in the in- 
troduction. The facts of Moliére’s life are given very briefly, and 
not with absolute correctness; there is no attempt to place his 
work in the history of French comedy, and the criticism of the 

rticular play is limited to a couple of extracts from Vinet and 
M. Nisard. Now the great advantage of so-called classical study 
is that much more than the mere text has to be studied there; 
and modern languages can never aspire to be even maleshifts in 
the place of classical culture unless they aim at the same complete- 
ness of educating influence. 

The ingenious and amusing, if rather extravagant, writer who 
calls himself “ Quatrelles” has begun (18) a thédtre des enfants, 
in which he gives full scope to his powers of extravagance, ‘and 
which he illustrates with his own pencil and that of “ Sapeck” 
in a very quaint fashion, In both text and plates there is, per- 
haps, as often in French children’s books, an unnecessary amount 
of charge; but both deserve a good word. 

Somebody, we think it was Mr. Allingham, once plaintively 
observed of Campbell’s Zochiel that there was “too much 
blood in the picture.” There is certainly an astonishing amount 
of blood in the four novels which lie before us. M. Fortuné du 
Boisgobey (19) begins with a mysterious murder in an omnibus. 
Marco (20) ends with an irregular sort of duel, in which “ Sir 
Bruntson,” who is not Sir Bruntson at all, runs upon his opponent's 
sword; while a hunchback, who serves as second, doctor, &c., all 
in one, blows his own brains out, in a kind of happy thought 
fashion, with a revolver. L’homme qui tue (21) comes handsomely 
"P to its title, if there is not very much else to be said for it. Even 

1. Georges Ohnet (22), who may be supposed to have been put on 
his mettle by the remarkable and perhaps somewhat dispropor- 
tionate success of Serge Panine, obliges us with a peculiar and 
highly probable catastrophe, in which a young woman, spectator 
of a duel in which her husband is engaged, rushes from her post 
after the word is given and the pistols are aimed, in time to clap 
her — hand on the muzzle of the murderous weapon, with results, 
it need hardly be said, somewhat disastrous to the said lily hand. 
Le crime de Vomnibus is unquestionably the best of these books, 
and those who like its author (they are getting pretty numerous 
in England) and are not tired of crime stories, may read it with 
confidence. Itis fair to say that M. Fortuné du Boisgobey seems to 
be making considerable progress in the particular kind of novel- 
writing which he has chosen. He gets his story within more 
manageable limits, works it out by means of more interesting 
characters, and diversifies it more cunningly with secondary in- 
terests. Whether, even with these advantages, it is a style much 
worth cultivating is another question. It is, at any rate, or 
appears to be, popular, and it is better than naturalism. 


(15) Bons mots des Grecs et des Romains. Par J. D. Lewis. Paris: 

aravay, London: Triibner & Co. 

(16) Loin du nid. Par Th. Monod. Deuxitme édition. Paris: 

nhoure. 

(17) Foreign School Classies.— Les femmes savantes. Edited by G. Eugene 
Fasnacht. London: Macmillan & Co. 

18) Le dernier jour de Vinstituti i is: 
Sa rnier jour institution Pompei. Par Quatrelles. Paris: 

(19) Le crime de Comnibus, Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 

(20) Marco, Par G. de Peyrebrune. Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 

(21) L’homme qui tue. Par H. Lafontaine. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(22) Le maitre de forges. Par G. Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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Sculpture, execution will form the subject of a separate Contract, but, if practicable, the 
designing and execution should go together. e 

mium of £200 will be given to the first in order of merit ; £100 to the second ; £50 to the 


ird. 
The Council do not bind themselves to carry out any of the celected Designs, nor to employ 
the author in the ion of the Seulp 

The subjects are left to the discretion of the artists, but som reference to the objects of the 
building is desirable. 

Fe anf: rawings to be either in outline or in shaded monochrome, and made to j of the full size 
e Carvings. 

The Designs to be sent to Mr. THoMAS SHELMERDINE, jun., City Surveyor, addressed as 
above, not later than ‘Ten A.M., on June | next. 

By order, JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool, January 19, 1882. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—A_ CLASS in_all_the subjects ( inelnding practical 
work) for this Examination will begin in January at ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S I OSPITAL 
and COLLEGE, and will be continued till the Examinations in July. The Class is open to 
Candidates who are not students of the Hospital, as well as to Students, 
Botany—Rev.G. Henslow, M.A., Christ's Coil., Camb., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 
oni Moore, M.D. St. Cath. Coll., Camb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy 
Hospital, 
Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D.. F.R.S., Di trator of Ch y- 
Physics—Frederick Wornack, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator of Physics to the Lary 
x includ Chemieals), to Stud of the Hospital, £3 8s. ; to 


Fee for the whole Course ( 
others, £10 10s, 

Particulars may be ascertained on application, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN ol 
the College, St. tholomew's Hospital, E.C. A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ISS GALE, Certificated Student, Girton College, Cambridge 

(Math ical H receives PUPILS to prepare for the Local and Higher 

Local Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Matriculation E ination of the 
London University.—Address, 8 Compton Terrace, Brighton. 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to competition 
at Midsummer 1882, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from_a special fund 
to £90 a year in cases of scholars who require it.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—ELECTION to THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, £50, and £30, tenable for 
Four Years) to be held on Friday, June 16, 1882. E ination to ay, 
June li, Open to Bora under Fourteen on January 1, 1882. One Exnibition of £15, similariy 
tenable, may be added to p, or ly. 
| NIVERSITY, ARMY, or LEGAL EXAMINATIONS.— 
Mr. H. M. HEWITT, M.A. (Camb.) Double First Classman, &v., receives select RESI- 
DENT PUPILS. Careful tuition and home comforts.—34 The Cedars, Putney, S.W. 
MATRICULATION, ARMY, &c.—Rev. W. D. ALLEN, 
Fellow, for Ten yenrs Tutor, of Megan College, Oxford ; Ist Class Mods. 1969, 2nd 
i takes PUPILS at Findon ‘ory, Worthing, four miles from the Sea, in the 
ELICATE BOYS.—A Married OXFORD GRADUATE 


without other duties) receives, in a large Cote ones with twenty acres of nds, 
SIX PRIVATE PUPILS, who need especial care.—M.A., Millbank House, near Malvern. 


(CANDIDATES for MATRICULATION at the English 
Universities are received and prepared at the COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE, N.B. 
yery Rev. the PuovostT of the College, 


All applications should be made to the V 
Isle of Cumbrae, N.B. 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From 15s. per piece, 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 TO 294 184 OXFORD STREET, W. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


ICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 

39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored. if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 

CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Cuier Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Braxcn—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Gorernor, 


Directors, 
Robert Bare Bon 
John Garratt ‘attley. Esq. 
ark Currie Close, 
Edward James De Esa. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Altred Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. 
Baron Heath 
Wilmot Molland, Esq. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms, 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
LOANS are granted on security ot LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
Assurance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the ——_ of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
All real jepeovomente in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
E. R. HA N DCOCK, Secretary. 


Ez mn Hubbard, Esq. 
William Knowles, 
Nevile Lubbock, Es 

George Forbes Male vimson, Esq. 
Daniel Meinertzhazen, Esq. 
Hon. Ronald Leslie Melville. 
William Robert Moberly. Esq. 
William Gair Rathbone, Esq. 
Sir Jonn Rose, Bart 

Samuel Leo Sc ‘aml Esq. 
Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Montagu C, Wilkinson, Esq. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE. LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed .,.......... 
Capital paid up £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Lite Policy Holders exceeds....... £650,000, 


‘Total Annual Premium Income, £937,000 
Curer Orricrs—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C 
Wrst Orrices—8 PALL MALL, | LONDON, 8 SW. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREFT. E.C.; and 22 PALIT. MALL.S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


N ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 1 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Subscribed up £300,000. 
Life Funds as per last account, £1,553,028, 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CITARING CROSS, 8.W. 
OXYORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE Basal 1710, Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established lly low rates for young lives. Immediate settlement of claims. 


H®NIX FIRE OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims with and Li 


N J. BROOMPIE Si Secretar 

"THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK.—NOTICE is hereby 
given, that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the ead Office and Branches of hie 

Bank on ue subject to Seven days’ notice of withdrawal is this day advanced to F OU 


EN‘ 
W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
5 Princes Tfouse, 
anuary 30, 


APOLLINARIS 


‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS» 


“A household janary in all quarters of the globe.” 
Sanitary Record, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


URNISH ~ You R HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGILOUT on HIRE STE original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time gi useful Stuck to select from, 
Tilustrate: 1 priced Catslogue, with ferms, post free.— 343, 21, Pottenham Court Road, 
and 1, 20, and 21 Morweil Street, W. Established 1862, 


| GOLD MED PARIS, 1878. 
MEDALS, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, Isai, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


| 

| 

“ Strictly pure. STODDART, 
| B.1.C., F.C 

| 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


Ana yst, Bristol, 
FIFTEEN MEDALS. 


& PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of the Worcestershire Sauce, 
LEA & PERRINS beg to say that the original bears their 


Signature on the Label, for which the purchaser should look to secure the genuine, 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pro- 


rietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen generally, 
etall, by D Dealers i in Sauces throughoutthe w orld. 


N OTHERS and NURSES.—For Children Catting Teeth 
nothing cquals MRS. TOUNSON'S SOOTHIIING SYRUP. Contains no nareotie. and 
gives speedy reiief. See BARCLAY & SONS’ name on stamp. Or all Chemists, 23. 9d. per bottle, 


NALDIRE’S 
WORM POWDERS. 


FOR DOGS. 
KECOMMENDID FOR BOTH SPORTING AND PET DOGS. 


NALDIRE'S POWDERS are the most safe, speedy, and certain cure ever introduced to the 
Pubiic. They are also a good Alterative, and a preventive of that destructive malady, the 
Distemper. ‘hey give a fine gloss to the Dog's coat,create an appetite, and keep him in health. 

Sold by all Chemists, in Packets, 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d.. and 5s. each, or sent post free (on receipt of 
Stamps) by BARCLAY & SUNS, ¥5 Farringdon Street, London. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the Pier. Ctra! and Long established. Suites of 


HUNYADI 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 
“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Recommended by Professors VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c. &c. &c. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 25 


2s. per bottle. 


« BY a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine perties of well-selected Cocoa. Mr. Epps hus 
Cc Cc A proviees our breaktast tables with a delicately-flavoured 
e everage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
is by the judic: ate les of that a 
tution may gradually built up until strong 
GRATEFUL comnah to resist every tendency to disease. Iundreds 
of subtie maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
AND wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a tutal shaft by keeping ourse! ves well furtificd with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 


EPPS’S 


COMFORTING. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Yomncpei Chemists, Makers of Epps’s Chocolate 
Essence, for afternoon use. 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 
QNE-FOURTH of those sutlering from blindness can trace their 


calamity to the use of com or lenses imperfectly adapted to the sight. 
Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S. Optician PERSONALLY adapts his Improved 
Spectacles at his residence, 3 Ends Gardens. ne Square, London, daily (Saturdays 


excepted), ten to four, SIR JULTOS BENEDICT writes :— have tried the principal 
opticians in London without success, but your aaioe les: suit me admira The elearness of 
‘our glasses. as with others, is really surjrising.’ BIR Chelmstord, late 


urgeon-Major, V V.E.M., writes :—*I could not have caneced, it possib! e that my sight could 
have been so much improved and Telieved at my age. can now read the smaliest print, 
although suffering from cataract on the righteye." § milar testimonials from John Lowe, 
Esq., M.D., J.P. Lynn, Physician to H.R,IT. the Prince or Waless Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, 
Clifton Lieut.-Gen. Macmutlen, Brentwood ; the Rev. her Abbess, S. Mary's Abbey, 
Hendon, —_— of others. Mr. Laurance's Pamphiet, “Spectacles, their Use and 
buse,”” post 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES.—BOOTH’S. CHURTON’%, 
TIODGSON’S, TMOOKTIAM’S and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 307 Regent Street, W. 
There old-+ stablished Libraries are now in direct communication with MUDIB’S SELECT 
LIBR: Y, from wh and popular Library they receive ample supplies from 
dev to day of all the New Books as they appear. SUBSC RIPTION. ONE GUINEA 
PER M AND {RDS. according to the number of volumes required. 
Lists of the Principal New Books in Circulation are now ready, and will be forwarded postag 
free on application. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 Regent Street, W. THOMAS RUSSELL, Manager. 
MWE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Ktrxrann, 
Corr, & Co., 23 Salisbury Street, Strand, London, at the following Annual 
Subscriptions: 
£1 12s. 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 
£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughont the world. 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic. Central American 
Republics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
and Madeira. 
£1 to Bolivia, , Hewaiian Islands, and Ms ndagasear, 


NE SWSPAPER PRICE LIST. —STEEL & JONE: ES will Il be 
ce happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on a> 
eation. 
. The SA" TURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ja 
advynce). 


London : STREL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are re yired.for which 6a. oul will be given, viz.: 
75, and 768 (cleancopies)—at the Office, 38 Sor itham: ton Street, Strand. W.C 


Now ready, Fifty-third Edition, 2s. 
THe CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & Co. 


Now ready, demy 4to. 969 pages, half-bound calf, 21s. nett. 
UNDER TITE SANCTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. , 
URDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE for 1882; being 
a carefully compiled Précis of Information rezarding British, American, and Foreign 
Stocks ; Cor vorution, Colonial, and Provincial Government Securities ; Railways, Banks, 
Canals, Docks, Gas, Insurance, Land, Mines. Shipping. Telezgraphs, Tramways, Water 
Works, and other Commercial. Financial, and Industrial Companies, known to the Londow 
Market, and dealt in on the principal Exe hanges. By HENrky C. BuRDETT, F.S.S., Secretary, 
Share and Loan Department, Stock Exchange. 
The Times says: “ We believe this book may fairly claim to be considered the most 
exhausti voluine yet published on the subject with which it deals, and it canaot fail to be 
of of are at value to stoc k-brokers, fin: ane iers, and the public generally. 


Price 1s. ; by post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES, and their LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT by MEDICATED SPRAYS. By GeonGe Moore, M.D., Licentiate of the 
toyal College of Physicians of London. 


JAMES Errs & 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
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